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RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


T happens that we use the word Religion to denote the conscious 
relations which the finite soul holds towards the Infinite. But 
the etymology of the word, which makes it signify to re-bind, to 
re-connect with the Infinite, should not lead us astray when we 
undertake to present the elements of these relations: nor should the 
previous use of the word by different systems of Theology be suffered 
to hamper or to warp the undertaking, over which our latest knowl- 
edge of actual facts ought to preside. Our knowledge of the past is 
in every science subordinate to our freshest observatiq§s. There is 
hardly a word that denotes a province of human thinking which we 
receive and use in its original signification. Our connotation strips 
as often as enriches them. The Greek from which the word Music 
is derived, was understood by Plato to express that cultivation of the 
Muses which bestows a liberal education: the science of Harmony 
was not one of these, but only that of Rhythm and Melody. Geometry 
was literally a measuring of the earth: the conic sections never swept 
skyward to make booty of other earths, and bear them gracefully 
away. Pythagoras omitted to thread the kite of his speculation with 
his own hypothenuse to draw off the secret of the stars: andthe 
triangle lay helplessly spread in a diagram which has since scaled 
the heights of parallax. Mathesis, or the principal teaching, was 
hardly more than a knowledge of a few lines and numerical propor- 
tions, together with an obscure expectation of the great combinations 
which put the leaf, the crystal and the solar system into the power 
of Mathematics. And Ethics, says Aristotle, is the science which 
ignores man’s intuitive ability to correct his politics and his society 
by the ideal standard of the moral consciousness. The very word 
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Idea, which now expresses for us the essential forms of a spiritual per. 
sonality, became in Plato’s hands an isolated nature whose company 
we remember that we once enjoyed. And, in a similar Platonizing 
tendency, the word Religion is used by all the sects to prolong the 
earlier delusion of mankind, which imagined that it had lost what it 
did not yet enjoy. It is a re-binding to the Infinite of that finite soul 
which has not yet been completely bound, but longs to become so. 
This original limitation of the great words that flame above our 
vestibules of knowledge with the light reflected from a thousand 
entering generations, was due to the limited nature of the thinking 
which first used them, and sometimes to its erroneous direction. It 
was not always due merely to the partial and arrested development 
of a right direction. Liberal theology itself is still biased by the 
primitive theories which represent the history of mankind as a painful 
dredging for sunken treasures, the innocence and the ideal life of an 
original revelation which the free-will scuttled in the deep of some 
moral catastrophe, and let the whole of God’s first venture fall through. 
Men are wreckers sent to save God’s valuables. III paid, badly fed, 
and closely watched, they slowly haul back to the daylight the virtues, 
conceptions, tendencies, which have suffered a sea-change ; and 
human progress is the setting upon this bank and shoal of time to 
disentangle the weeds and pick off the barnacles ere the things are 
past redemption. Then God’s subsequent revelation must either be 
a putting ugat auction of this refurbished original cargo, or an 
entirely new venture of the divine perseverance: in either case a 
contradiction of the speech which day unto day utters as it teaches 
the great developing plan. And the words which the understanding 
and the soul employ, are either a restored currency representing lost 
values, not to be reminted though values may have changed, or an 
arbitrary production forced as legal tender upon a market that keeps 
it constantly below par. We ought to see that when old words 
are used to bear accessions of meaning, they are marks of an intel- 
ligence that unfolds its gradual method ; not fossils of a buried epoch, 
but ‘living members of mankind. It is a mistaken reverence, in fact, 
a mere love for rococo, that clings to the imperfect meaning of the old 
spiritual words. The beauty and interest which they have for the 
antiquarian are secondary in souls who are using words to express 
their actual life. Even when the ancient construction is preserved, 
it is simplified for the new convenience. But it is not every heir- 
loom of an old family that can be brought down into the room which 
a fresh generation inhabits. Yet we have evangelical moods, in 
which we try to revive Atonement, Mediator, Inborn Depravity, and 
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the fall of Man, enmity to God and reconciliation. At least we seek 
for philosophical equivalents. These phrases owe their picturesque- 
ness to the wear that chronicles the daily use of countless human 
families: nothing but tenderness for these thumb-marks of God’s 
children will save them from the junk-merchant and the auctioneer. 
But every time we move, anathemas fall upon our garret-fulls of 
lumber, and the old clothes which we recollect putting there because 
they were too old to wear, yet too good to give away. 

Even the word Salvation must be handled cautiously as we draw 
it over our courageous and full-muscled spiritual life ; for it was cut 
to fit the frames which the dread and skulking of a debtor’s life had 
shrunken, and it was padded with contrivances to ward off the wrath 
of an Infinite Creditor. It did not represent the preservation, the 
development or the recovery of health, but the escape from the penalty 
for having been so audacious as to be born, since every fresh birth 
prolonged the quarrel which God had with human nature. If a man 
would only say he was a miserable sinner for having dared to have a 
mother, and to have occupied a cradle, apparently a cherub, but 
really a cheat ; if, on arriving at mature years of inevitable indiscre- 
tion, he would sincerely declare that another person had merits, 
though Ae had not and could not have, but that he would nevertheless 
endeavor to be born again, to repair, if possible, the botch-work of 
the prentice hand that made him, he might hope to take the benefit 
of that bankrupt and insolvency act called Salvation. at can we 
make of such cumbrous furniture, with drawers so secret and springs 
so hidden as to baffle our use of it and spoil our temper, and asperse 
the common-sense of the Maker? Let us have the plain and com- 
modious article which keeps and preserves our household goods. 
Salvation is not a metaphysical escape from necessary sin, but the 
coming to maturity, through all weathers and chances, of our well- 
adapted and predestined powers. And God, so far from having a 
perpetual quarrel with us, and a standing bill which our own act of 
being and living cannot pay, has perpetual delight in the freedom 
that is learning His law, and the manly vigor that, in this world or 
the next, neither too soon nor too late but all in good time, will do 
Him service. 

The etymology of the word Religion, though countenanced and 
interpreted by a variety of mediatorial schemes, ought not to lead us 
astray. We may admire to know what men like ourselves have done, 
from the earliest dawn of feeling, to express their sense of this word, 
and it will delight us to perceive the regularity of the development of 
their intelligence, through the mediatorial forms of their worship, 
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under Fetichism, Polytheism and Theism. But we are not so enam- 
ored of this knowledge as to think that it represents an essential and 
perpetual fact. As soon might Fetichism or Polytheism itself be 
held as organic necessities of the full grown mind. It does not puzzie 
nor mislead us to discover that men feared the invisible before they 
learned to love it, and that propitiation has been the device of all 
races. It does not surprise us that they have deified their benefactors, 
and attributed impossible acts and qualities to them, sacrificed pure 
emotions and sacred charities upon fictitious altars, paid debts with 
blood or thought that were never due and not demanded, and treated 
their own nature with contempt in view of the ideal which that nature 
rendered possible to be conceived. And we should expect that, at 
first, when men began to struggle to express this ideal in their societies, 
they should suppose it was something that mankind had lost instead 
of something which they had not gained. The legend of a Golden 
Age is the tribute which ignorance paid to expectation. The creature 
waiting for a manifestation of divine things attributed his restlessness 
to a sense of something he had lost, because his understanding had 
not yet learned the logic of the universe. Like the ocular deception 
which persisted in placing the earth in the centre of a solar system, 
this awakening moral and spiritual intuition put itself in the past, 
and made the apparent motion of remembering instead of the true 
motion of realizing. Practically, the doctrine of a Paradise and an 
original pdfection was a theory, like that of the old astronomers 
which could not affect the phenomena of the sky, and whose sun 
warmed and fructified though it was verbally misplaced. Men 
yearned for virtue, though they appeared to be sorrowful that they 
had forgotten it. All their mediatorial cries expressed their longing 
to attain what they ignorantly expected to resume. We might as 
well quarrel with the old astronomy as with this first fond delusion 
of an inchoate soul. And we might as well verbally remand the 
earth back to its Egyptian centre as refer our intuitions to a lost 
revelation, when they are the overriding noon of the present moment. 
Why should we pay a tax of dread upon our longings, and seek to 
thrust propitiation somewhere into that continuity of Life which is 
visibly Finite and invisibly Infinite, so to divorce, in veneration for 
past ignorance, the systole and diastole which incessantly creates a 
beating heart? Our relations with the Divine mind may as well be 
settled by the etymologies of the words we use as by the universal 
past consent of mankind. Universal consent of ignorance is not the 
same thing as essential truth of consciousness. Universal consent 
has been the bugbear of every developing science. From Thales to 
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Galileo it was thrown\in the way of the divine order as it strove to 
become intelligible, and to win the interpretation of intelligence for 
all its physical or spiritual facts. When our observation becomes 
emancipated from a past consent, it begins to furnish mankind with 
the material for a future one. There is no doubt that from the sand- 
worms (Amnelides) and corallines of the Cambrian deposit, through 
the Silurian, to the latest diluvian that bears the traces of a primeval 
man, each epoch nourished and defended its own forms of life, and 
God delighted in the power and imagination which inscribed these 
characters, as in a child’s revel, upon the sand. But He had no 
prejudice for the Saurians, whose’ universal consent was doubtless in 
favor of existence ; nor yet did He repent that He made them, as 
the breath of life raised up their successors. 

Still, in the immobile consent of one age the advantages of another 
are contained : so that the Divine Mind, choosing to reach man by 
the road of matter, appears in the anticipations of every period with 
which the whole creation travaileth till man himself takes this torch 
of anticipation from the hand of his Maker, and runs to pass it along 
from age to age. Is it strange that as the man runs, and the flame 
flares along his backward path, and the sparks hurry into the darkness 
from which he is escaping, he should imagine the light is in and from 
the past while he has it in his own hand, and his head is its constant 
circle? This is the Promethean game of Religion: and the runner 
only transmits of his own torch its element to fire another. Religion 
is the propagation of divine light through the whole of rfian’s progres- 
sive activity. He looks over his shoulder at the blazing torch, but 
runs, and has with him the true light which lighteth every man. If 
he looks too lingeringly and regretfully, his feet stumble, and his history 
bears record of ages called Dark, which are sometimes called the 
ages of Faith because men were recollecting that the torches they 
carried once sparkled along that expanse of: obscurity. But Faith is 
the substance of things hoped for ; that is, the ideal essence of every 
moral and spiritual gain, of every law that pays its tax to Science, of 
every charity that purifies society, as men enlarge their love for God 
in enlarging their knowledge of Him. Religion is to love the Lord 
with all the mind, the heart, the soul, and the physical ability. This 
is a process, in the strictest sense of that word: a proceeding of the 
natural ability to consciousness and spiritual ability: not a mere fated 
evolution, like that of the perfume, pollen, color, bud of flowers, but 
a positive and personal activity which keeps the light of ideal truths 
held aloft, and strained high away from the clutches of the body, and 
of all heritable and transmissible imperfections. The life of nature 
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is only a symbol of the law of gradualism, logical connection, fruitive 
tendency, that reigns in the process of man’s assertion of an inde- 
pendent and indestructible personality. First the blade, then the 
ear, and after that the full corn : these are the terms of the immortal 
syllogism, the proceeding of the human spirit forth from its seminal 
restrictions through the rough weathers of this world ; as the palm- 
tree pillars upward and sets ring upon ring of the shaft that offers to 
the sky its cluster. 

But not with the same unobstructed instinct of the mounting sap. 
For in man the thoughts of God, attempting to escape from the 
material universe, are held to it still: the latest process of the Divine 
Mind emerges with ourselves from those grovelling epochs of the 
Saurian, and just as it seems poised to leave the earth which has 
detained it so long, the earth twitches its jessies; the soul is em- 
barrassed and delayed. This is nct a misfortune, for it is an intima- 
tion that in us the divine thought would fain launch loose from its 
palm-trees and roses, and transplant individuals, to imbibe the knowl- 
edge and carry on the business of other spheres. The earth puts no 
check upon its perfect crystals and its perfect fruits, not seeming to 
be jealous of that which has no freedom ; but as often as we. meditate 
escape, that part of us which belongs to earth twits us with ingrati- 
tude, puts circumstances in our way, piques and confirms the 
freedom it would fain prevent. This is not a miserable captivity, nor 
a foreordained subjection to sinister and diabolic influences ; nor is 
it the penalty of some previous disobedience, nor‘a painful stooping 
to redeem from dust the fragments of lost innocence. But it is the 
proceeding of the spiritual, strict consequence and sole interpretation 
of every previous process, another are of the curve describing the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces with which God began and designs 
to finish all created things. What we call the displeasure of God, 
and his quarrel with Human Nature, is only our own abuse and 
misrepresentation of this proceeding; it is the indigestion of ignorance 
which clothes the heavens with blackness, cries, “ miserable men that 
we are” —and raises a suicidal hand against the life. When we 
love God with a// our mind, we shall see clearly that all His mind 
loved us ; and so far from being displeased with the results of His 
own handiwork, and sending in a bill to us, its victims, which we are 
reduced to pay by proxy, as by proxy we learn how to keep out of 
debt, He biddeth His sun to rise, and His rain to fall to preserve 2 
sense of His perfection alive in all His creatures. For His servants 
go out into the highways, and gather together all, as many as they 
find, both bad and good: and the wedding is furnished with guests. 
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The Corybantes of theology have concealed the divine child, and 
when it cries they clash their brazen shields to drown the instinctive 
utterance. They do not want it returned to its parent. But its 
inevitable growth, amid this clamor and war-dance, is the way to the 
parent ; it is the Son in the very bosom of the Father. The stalwart 
brass of the old mediatorial and sacrificial schemes has become with 
us the tinkling cymbal of a few phrases, in which the words Sin, 
Salvation, preserve the tradition of the ancient pomp. But what 
shall we expect to do by using.words, unless they represent our latest 
knowledge? We are beginning to import the liturgy, that we may 
learn to exclaim, at discreet intervals and at the proper moment — 
“Lord! have mercy upon us.” His mercy is in the very constitution 
of our souls which makes these whining liturgies superfluous. We 
think the road to virtue is through the increase and elaboration of 
our worship. More form —we cry: more stated seasons of verbal 
ascription and humiliation — more unction in the utterance of the 
old religious words. But the word liturgy, Aeeovpyia, meant function, 
service, long before the Greek was used to signify the repetition of a 
verbal form: and in this case the value of the word was superior to 
its modern application. 

From these general hints for the direction of our thought let us 
proceed to a definition of Religion and Worship. A favorite habit 
with writers on this subject is to claim that Religion is the spiritual 
attitude that results from the sense of human dependence upon an 
unseen Cause. Divine services and acts of worship preserve the 
consciousness of this feeling, and use it to reinforce the private 
character. And undoubtedly all the ancient forms of worship were 
suggested by the idea that our fortunes are at the mercy of an invisi- 
ble power, whom it is well to bear in mind, and to propitiate with 
the view of keeping on friendly terms with it. But what is this 
tendency, which still rules in theology, but a confession of ignorance? 
Instead of being a positive enjoyment of the proximity of the invisible 
world, and a positive activity to increase our knowledge of it, it is the 
negative position of a man who declares that he is baffled by mystery ; 
he must eke out the poverty of his mental conceptions by attitudes 
of reverence ; as long as his knowledge stops at the edge of the chasm, 
he must stand with outstretched arms, to project a gesture where he 
cannot throw a pontoon. The word dependence is too strong to be 
applied to this indolence, which Aangs dy nothing: the arms implore, 
but embrace nothing but their own imploration, because the infinite 
wisdom cannot be taken hold of in that way. The world was not 
made by exorability ; if it had been, human dependence would have 
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understood it always. The proper gesture is one that corresponds to 
the contriving and creating mind. What is this but the development 
of finite intelligence as it subordinates all the transient moods of the 
human breast to a search for the deep things of God? The invisible 
need no longer be deprecated, flattered or admired: it is knowable, 
and we become religious when we accept all facts and results which 
our knowledge traces to Divine Law. When we have something that 
we clearly know, then we defend upon it. And this dependence, 
instead of being the self-recommendation of ignorance to divine favor 
and protection, is the adequate, contented, grateful recognition of a 
fact that helps our life, guides and enlarges our activity, and comes 
to conscious terms with the invisible. It does not necessarily pray, 
because it knows — or if it ever does pray, it is not for the purpose 
of making moods of supplication eke out a want of knowledge, but 
because the whole soul rises. up in a ‘umult of gratitude, surprised 
that it knows, happy that the finite has this distinct hold of reality 
upon the infinite, so flooded and enriched by its own knowledge that 
it cannot help saying, God is not afar off. “ How precious are thy 
thoughts unto me, O God! how great is the sum of them!” The 
man is discovering the drift of God’s thinking as He takes up the 
man also along with Him in this process of creating worlds. Science 
and Society are the solid deposits of this prayer of human intelli- 
gence. 

But it will be said that knowledge cannot probe so deeply nor be 
distributed so far, that the abyss between the finite and the infinite 
will be ever bridged, or God ever cease to be the inscrutable Cause : 
there must always be a point at which intelligence must halt, and 
recoil in indifference and distrust, or piece itself out with an awful 
sensitiveness at its inability to explain God. Mr. Herbert Spencer 
rightly maintains that the ancient feeling of awe in the presence of 
the great Mystery was superficial and childish compared with the awe 
that knowledge brings down upon itself, as if by its prying it had 
loosened the Mystery in an avalanche upon the soul. The more we 
know, the more we wonder and adore. He supposes that Science 
will never be able to deprive Religion of its function, because the 
feeling of dependence must after all set in with redoubled power as 
the magnitude and consistency of the facts are disclosed, and every 
solution will travel with its penumbra of ignorant marvelling. Man 
will feel more helpless than ever, because he has established the 
conception of the finally Inscrutable. 

I would object to that learned thinker, in the first place, that when- 
ever knowledge comes to an end, on any of the roads which it has 
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been travelling in company with the scientific order of creation, the 
soul has a very different kind of dependence from that which preceded 
its study of the divine method. So far from being remanded to its 
original blind trust and sense of helplessness, to be whelmed in 
mystery again, to shrink, to surmise, to invent phrases that express 
its baffled condition, it will throw the whole muscular pith and sym- 
metry that it has gained from knowledge into the attitude which it 
assumes towards the inscrutable Cause. Instead of falling back 
upon dependence it will advance to confidence, because it has learned 
what to expect at the same time that it has been taught its inability to 
explain. Formerly the Divine Mind was inscrutable to the soul 
because the divine Method was: if neither experience nor observation 
put men in possession of the regularity and consistency of the 
indwelling Spirit, together with the clue that lead all laws and ele- 
ments up to a synthesis, where unity is seen as well as uniformity, 
Religion will have the heavy task of Superstition on its hands. It 
will pray for rain and crops, it will proclaim a day of fasting for the 
pestilence, it will attribute to Providence the errors and ignorance 
which kill a certain per cent. of children, it will call success God’s 
mercy, and failure His inscrutable wisdom ; selfish supplications, in 
the very face of immutable Law, will have the character of tender 
piety ; and in general as often as the odium of our own mistakes and 
ignorance is shifted upon God, the act will be called the establishment 
of a filial relation, and the maintenance of a personal intercourse with 
the Creator. 

But when experience and observation put men on the track of the 
Divine Method, they will learn that it cannot become so inscrutable 
as to destroy its consistency. ‘They will depend upon that, not upon 
the Mystery. They will lean upon the divine conformity to Law. 
Their intelligence will tranquilly expect an inviolable continuance of 
the great method through the most novel and trying relations, in the 
darkest moments of the private and the public life, comprising the 
whole range of possible fortunes, from the physical health to the 
sorrows of the soul. Any other sense of dependence than this, how- 
ever tender and imaginative it may be, and homespun at every 
hearthside with the illusions of youth and the domestic hopes of 
maturity, will be only Fetichism. 

Whenever the public fortunes of the universe invade our private 
life, and the tides that run to refresh all shores carry off something 
from our little garden, nothing but the whole soul’s deference to God’s 
method will confirm the reluctant heart in Him. Ignorance will only 
grovel, whining that “all is for the best,” but strongly doubting it, 
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and watching, like a whipped dog, to slip away. But sympathy and 
deference are the emotions of an instructed mind. “If it be pos- 
sible,” human feeling cries, “let this test be spared me : nevertheless,” 
intelligent confidence will tranquilly concede, “ not my will but Thine.” 
This condition of the intelligence draws its antidote to the poison of 
doubts, as fast as they are raised, from the health of numerous for- 
tunate solutions. What wastes of materialism are languishing for 
the religion that springs from unfaltering co-operation with the over- 
ruling plan! 

I would object to Mr. Spencer, in the second place, that in trying 
to save for Religion some function that cannot be discharged by 
Science and is different in kind from the cognition of truth, he 
prolongs an invidious distinction which will make Science still appear 
unfeeling to Religion, and Religion vague and superfluous to Science. 
What is the alternative when we find that Science leaves so few of the 
old stock feelings to Religion? Must Religion abdicate or deck 
herself out with rags of phrases, insist copiously upon the mystery of 
divine causes, and pretend dependence where nothing but confidence 
exists? Rather let her see that the knowledge itself of the manifold- 
ness of Law which mankind has gained is religiousness, of the most 
positive and conscious sort. It is health to the body, temperance to 
the passions, clearness to the spiritual intuitions. It takes the moral 
freedom out of its materialistic toils. The conception of children, 
birth, temperament, food: and climate, education and position, no 
longer impair accountability, because they are understood, and their 
laws consulted in the development of moral character. What filial 
piety can exceed the acquisition of the laws which rear sound men 
and women and apply their soundness to the service of visible and 
ideal truth? What theologic phrase can fathom the depth of ten- 
derness in this complete surrender to the conditions .of the divine 
presence in our life, this modest confidence in the absence of all 
arbitrary methods in our joy and pain, our growth and our decay, 
this delighted sharing of the secrets of a consistent Providence, and 
this firm faith that the secrets yet unshared invite and do not repel 
the pursuit of our intelligence! Thus descending to earth through 
us, and becoming flesh in the filial heart, Law puts on the attributes 
of a Father. 

It is also superfluous in seeking a basis for Religion, to propose 
the alternative of a printed Revelation or a knowledge of the creative 
order. Whatever may be our opinion of the former, or the ground 
upon which we accept it, and the warmth of our personal sympathy 
with its principles, it can neither supercede nor anticipate the constant 
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revelation of the divine power, goodness and mercy. Conscience 
itself must consult, not a past epoch, but the present proceeding: it 
has brought along with it from the past the ability to do so, and every 
twenty-four hours of actual experience increases its independence of 
the past. 

It is a favorite remark with clergymen that reverence and aspiration 
are impaired by the tendency to bring the whole of Providence into 
the limits of a scientific order : in other words, that when anything is 
explained, our regard and admiration for it begin to disappear. But 
does God present himself to our intelligent cognitions as a mere 
performer of inscrutable things? Then the feeling which I have at 
the smooth feats of Heller and Herrman is religion. Would it not 
be a pitiful idea to make mysteriousness the exciting cause of human 
faith? What is more palpable, immediate and familiar than our 
sense of right and wrong? yet how we love and adore the cause of 
this simplicity. So all the phenomena of life invite us to disenchant 
their God. Outside of the castle of the Sleeping Beauty, generations 
live in superstitious surmise and reverence: feelings, which are 
themselves the thickets of brambles and interwoven parasites that deter 
human research. But what is man’s vague awe in the presence of the 
impenetrable, compared with the rapture, thankfulness and ennobling 
surprise when curiosity carries its perpetual youth to kiss the very 
hand of love, and all things wake gladly to obedience and service ! 

The more radically Science attacks the indefiniteness in our notions 
of divine Law and Providence, the more, and not the less religious 
we become, no matter what may be the effect upon our emotional 
preconceptions or our deference for printed texts. There is no sink- 
ing into coldness, hardness and negation, but a rising into genuine 
awe. Let me really 4now one divine thing, though it compels me to 
unlearn half a.dozen predilections, and I am seeing so much of God 
instead of a considerable portion of myself. How the saints have 
inflicted their abjectness upon God! If that divine impartiality is 
ever repelled it must be when souls attempt to atone for ignorance 
by ecstasy, as when St. Theresa casts herself hysterically upon the 
bosom of her own self-love. It is the languishing of Narcissus at the 
pool. Knowledge of the facts of God throws wide open the windows 
of our prayers, and ventilates this sultry tenderness : so that whenever 
our consciousness of the heavenly beauty flows into speech, the syntax 
of our sentences is no longer arbitrary, but conforms to the method 
of the Being whom we address. Then prayer becomes the upheaval 
of the soul towards its sun, to follow its movement with piled-up and 
yearning billows; and if they sink, to roll full of the germs of life, 
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each a spark of its sun, through the inlets of the intellect, till even 
the senses feel the bracing air of that inland sea. Then our worship 
is the consenting act of our whole manhood to the power and love 
that is revealed to us: it is the upward tendency of organs which are 
~ demanding nourishment and light — insatiable to know their God, 
they flock, those beggars, reverence, ideality, free-will, intelligence, 
perhaps too eager to speak a single word, but appealing in confident 
gestures to the inevitable bounty. The wholeness of the man longs 
to comprehend more of God’s presence in the phenomenal world of 
animate and inanimate, good and evil. It is not his sympathy, nor 
his wonder, nor his apprehension, nor his selfish desire to be on terms 
with a Providence, that lifts his knowledge to religion. Partial 
emotions are not carried up with this swelling of the whole nature to 
be emptied of self and possessed by the actual: these hold our 
ordinary life in its domestic place, but the anchors cannot rise witl 
the tide. Knowledge trains us to that act, which the instinct of 
mankind, in its grossest and most ignorant moments, has pronounced 
to be truly religious, —a preference of the Real Presence to every 
selfish and transitory mood. 
Joun WEIss. 





PSALMS AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


WRITER in some religious paper recently called attention to 
the indistinctness of utterance of the singing in our churches, 
which he thought detracted seriously from its devotional character. 
In the course of public worship he heard a verse sung as follows :— 


Waw kaw swaw daw aw raw, 
Thaw saw thaw law aw raw! 

Waw kaw taw thaw raw vaw vaw braw, 
Aw thaw raw jaw saw aw! 


On subsequent inquiry, the critic found that the choir supposed 
themselves to be singing — 


Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise ! 

Welcome to this reviving breast, 
And these rejoicing eyes! 


Certainly, the critic had some reason on his side. There is no 
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specially devotional character in the verse first quoted, and the idea 
of public worship is hardly fulfilied by singing it in a meeting-house 
on Sunday. Nevertheless, there is something to be said on the other 
side, to which I beg the reader’s earnest attention in the following 
article. 

The sight of those four lines of sound without sense reminded me 
of the fact that I myself, in very many instances, both while singing 
in church, and when joining in the performance of “sacred music ” 
in private circles, have chosen to sing la, la, la, or some other mean- 
ingless syllable, rather than join in the false idea or irreverent senti- 
ment expressed in the psalm or hymn in question. ‘Those who have 
not attended to the matter have no idea how numerous are the cases 
of both these sorts in the hymn-books used in our churches. 

Take, as the first instance, the very common and popular hymn 
the first verse of which is above quoted. How often is it sung on 
Sunday mornings, in families and churches, in the full belief that 
acceptable worship is thereby offered to the Ever-present, to Him 
who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, to Him who has 
declared His disregard of formal sacrifice and ceremony, the observ- 
ance of days, and months, and times, and years, and His preference 
for acts of mercy and obedience as those which best honor Him here, 
and best secure His acceptance hereafter ! 

That hymn, favorite and popular as it is, is in direct opposition to 
the teachings of Jesus, as well as to the dictates of reason. It ex- 
presses, and is designed to fortify and perpetuate, the following false 
ideas, namely: —that God has enjoined a special and peculiar 
observance of Sunday ; that, dwelling usually in some distant place, 
He “comes near” on that day, and makes special resort to certain 
houses of wood or brick, where there is a better opportunity than 
elsewhere for faithful disciples to meet Him ; and that the interviews 
there obtained are specially acceptable to Him and specially advan- 
tageous to the worshippers. 

How does all this agree with the Christian doctrine that the 
Heavenly Father is always present in every place, and that if He 
had any preferred dwelling-place it would be the heart of His be- 
loved child, the human being, for whom He has made this world, 
and all that is therein? How does it agree with the acknowledged 
fact that God is with, and around, and within each one of us, every 
day and all day long, so that no one ever needs to go anywhere to 
meet Him? The psalm-singers, the Sabbatizers, admit these things 
as true, but do not dream of their absolute inconsistency with their 
own ideas and practices in regard to Sunday meetings and public 
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worship. Still less do they dream that the Sunday Sabbath, which 
they have been led to observe, is a deceit and an imposture, having 
no foundation either in Old Testament or New, and contradicted by 
the teaching and example alike of Jesus and Paul. 

This imposture and delusion — the doctrine that Sunday-Sabbatism 
and temple worship are required by God, and enjoined upon Chris- 
tians by the Bible—is frequently and strongly declared by the 
psalms and hymns in ordinary use in our churches. Take the fol- 
lowing instances (where Sunday is the subject), from “The Sabbath 
Hymn Book,” a compilation quite recent, and the most popular of 
those now in use among Orthodox Congregational churches, 


“With joy we hail the sacred day 
Which God has called his own.” 


“This is the day the Lord hath made, 
He calls the hours his own.” 


“The King himself comes near, 
And feasts his saints to-day.” 


“ Again the day returns of holy rest, 
* Which, when he made the world, Jehovah blest; 
When, like his own, he bade our labors cease.” 


“ God in his temple let us meet; 
Low on our knees before Him bend; 
Here hath He fixed His mercy-seat, 
Here on His Sabbath we attend.” 


These are only a few of the cases in which the phraseology of our 
hymn-books is an attempt (too successful) to incorporate Jewish ideas 
and practices with Christian ones, and to join falsehood to truth ina 
religious observance. There is no evidence, anywhere, that God has 
called Sunday specially “his own” day. God does not “come” 
either to saints or sinners, being ever present with both. Supposing 
the record in Genesis to be historically true, that the Creator 
“blessed ” the seventh day, Saturday, and rested upon it; it is not 
said there, or anywhere else in the Bible, that He “ blessed ” Sunday, 
the first day of the week, or that He rested upon it, or that He com- 
manded any human being to rest upon it. And finally, to call Parson 
Killjoy’s meeting-house “God’s temple,” and to say that there God 
“has fixed His mercy-seat,” and that He invites men to go there to 
“meet ” Him, the Ever—and Everywhere — present, is not only to 
disregard the teachings of Jesus, but to insult the understanding of 
every thinkfng person. 
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The representation of God as “dwelling” in some distant place, 
maintaining a more or less constant watch over the world, and peri- 
odically “coming down” to “meet” people in certain buildings 
made with hands, is exceedingly common in our psalms and hymns, 
some of which even repeat the grossest anthropomorphic conceptions 
of the Hebrew Scriptures as appropriate forms of worship for Chris- 
tians. I quote again from “The Sabbath Hymn Book.” 


“The Lord descended from above.” 
On cherub and on cherubim 
Full royally he rode; 
And on the wings of mighty winds 
Came flying.” 


Thus we see that, according to the popular theology, God not only 
goes and comes, but rides. Sometimes He goes on a cherub, (or a 
span of them,) sometimes in a chariot :— 


“His sounding chariot shakes the sky!” 
He is also attended by guards: 
“Those angel guards around thee wait.” 


Earthly kings ride, because it is easier or more dignified than walk- 
ing. Earthly kings have guards, because they cannot protect them- 
selves. Does the popular theology suppose that these are the reasons 
which actuate the great King? But we return to the assumption that 
God dwells in some far distant place : — 


“Great God! and wilt thou condescend 
To cast a look below? 
To this vile world thy notice bend — 
These seats of sin and woe?” 


Observe here that this world of God’s making is a vi/e world! 


“Up to the Lord, who reigns on high, 
And views the nations from afar, 
Let everlasting praises fly.” 


“God, who must stoop to view the skies, 
And bow to see what angels do, 
Down to our earth he casts his eyes, 
And bends his footsteps downward too,” 


“God, in the high and holy place, 
Looks down upon the spheres.” 
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“God my Redeemer, lives, 
And ever from the skies 
Looks down and watches all my dust.” 


Watts, the author of this hymn, wrote that God « often, from the 
skies” looked down to watch decaying human bodies. The com- 
pilers of “The Sabbath Hymn Book” saw that there was some 
objection to this statement of intermittent inspection on God’s part, 
and took the liberty to alter it. But they still make the Ever-present 
“look down” from one place where He is, to another place where 
He is just as much. 

- We have seen that the author of one of these hymns calls this 
world “vile.” It is a common trick among writers of this sort to 
disparage this world and this mortal life, sometimes in positive terms, 
and sometimes for the greater exaltation of the next world and the 
next life. Thus “ The Sabbath Hymn Book ” says — 


“Through this vain world he guides our feet.” 


“Thy counsels, Lord, shall guide my feet 
Through this dark wilderness.” 


“This life’s a dream, an empty show.” 


TI would not live alway: I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way; 
The few lurid mornings that dawn on us here 
Are enough for life’s woes, full enough for its cheer.” 


“Lord, what a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supply ; 
No cheering fruits, no wholesome trees, 
Nor streams of living joy.” 


Watts, the author of this verse, added the following, which the 


compilers of “The Sabbath Hymn Book” thought it better to leave 
out :— 


“ But pricking thorns through all the ground, 
And mortal poisons grow ; 
And all the rivers that are found 
With dangerous waters flow.” 


Is it necessary, or desirable, or reverent, or Christian, thus to 
disparage one part of God’s works for the exaltation of another part? 
This world was appointed and arranged by the Creator for our 
present residence, and any representation of it as unfit impugns His 
wisdom and goedness. There are roses here as well as thorns, 
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beauties as well as unsightly objects, joys as well as pains, blessings 
as well as trials ;-and, still more, the sufferings and the trials are 
arranged and suited for our improvement and welfare. Not only is 
it not a vile world, a vain world, a dark wilderness, an empty show, 
awretched land, a “horrid land,” (as Watts goes on to call it,) but 
it is a carefully prepared school, that God has arranged for our 
tutelage. It is ungrateful and irreverent for human beings to com- 
plain of it ; it is disgraceful for people who call themselves Christians 
to complain of it ; but to put such complaints and such disparaging 
criticisms into hymns intended to be used in worship (or, as “The 
Sabbath Hymn Book ” has it, “for the service of song in the house 
of the Lord”) is a piece of ill judgment and ill manners, quite beyond 
the reach of descriptive epithets. The only excuse for these writers 
is, they knew not what they did. They were blinded, and no wonder, 
by the villanous system of theology which they had undertaken to 
enforce and illustrate. 

Another vicious characteristic of these hymn books is, that they 
represent God as justly an object of dread to the great majority of the 
human race; as a being eminently dangerous to men, women and 
children ; as threatening to bring upon them greater and more lasting 
woes than their worst human enemy could do, and as likely to fulfil 
his threatenings, to the eternal ruin of hundreds of millions of them. 
These books represent the Heavenly Father as a fearful, an awful 
being, needing to be approached with dread and caution for fear of 
harm! This is the way they speak of Him! 


“Bright King of glory! dreadful God! 
Our spirits bow before thy seat ; 
To thee we lift an humble thought, 
And worship at thine awful feet.” 


“Thou Judge of quick and dead, 
Before whose bar severe, 
With holy joy or guilty dread, 

We all shall soon appear ! — 


“Our anxious souls prepare 
For that tremendous day ; 
Come, fill us now with watchful care, 
And stir us up to pray — 


“To pray, and wait the hour, 
That awful hour unknown, 
When, robed in majesty and power, 
Thou shalt from Heaven come down.” 
2 
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“ And will the Judge descend, 
And must the dead arise, 
And not a single soul escape 
His all-discerning eyes? 


“How will my heart endure 
The terrors of that day, 
When earth and heaven before his face 
Astonished shrink away ?” 


“ Father !—if I may call thee so— 
I tremble with my one desire: 
Lift up this heavy load of woe, 
Nor let me in my sins expire! 


“T tremble, lest the wrath divine 
Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise and break this soul of mine 
Long as eternal ages roll.” 


This horrible imagery, of God “ bruising and breaking ” — pitilessly 
using his physical strength, and the strength of devils, to crush and 


torture those whom he hates —was carried still further by Dr. Watts, 
as follows :— 


“Far, in the deep, where darkness dwells, 
The land of horror and despair, 
Jnstice has built a dismal hell, 
And laid her stores of vengeance there. 


“Eternal plagues, and heavy chains, 
Tormenting racks, and fiery coals, 
And darts t’ inflict immortal pains, 
Dipt in the blood of damned souls. 


“There Satan, the first sinner, lies, 
And roars, and bites his iron bands ; 
In vain the rebel strives to rise, 
Crush’d with the weight of both thy hands. 


“There guilty ghosts, of Adam’s race, 
Shriek out, and howl beneath thy rod; 
Once they could scorn a Saviour’s grace, 
But they incens’d a dreadful God. 


“Tremble, my soul, and kiss the Son; 
Sinner, obey thy Saviour’s call ; 
Else your damnation hastens on, 
And hell gapes wide to wait your fall.” 
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“ His sounding chariot shakes the sky : 
He makes the clouds his throne ; 
There all his stores of lightning lie, 
Till vengeance darts them down. 


“His nostrils breathe out fiery streams; 
And from his awful tongue 
A sov’reign voice divides the flames, 
And thunder roars along! 


“Think, O my soul, the dreadful day, 
When this incensed God 
Shall rend the sky, and burn the sea, 
And fling his wrath abroad! 


“What shall the wretch, the sinner, do? 
He once defy’d the Lord: 
But he shall dread the thund’rer now, 
And sink beneath his word. 


“Tempests of angry fire shall roll, 
To blast the rebel worm, 
And beat upon his naked soul 
In one eternal storm.” 


“On impious wretches he shall rain 
Tempests of brimstone, fire and death, 
Such as he kindled on the plain 
Of Sodom, with his angry breath.” 


“ O dreadful hour! when God draws near, 
And sets.their crimes before their eyes, 
His wrath their guilty souls shall tear, 
And no deliverer dare to rise.” 


The last extract of this sort which I shall give, purports to be an 
address of the Almighty Tearer himself, to his victim :— 


“Behold my terrors now! my thunders roll, 
And thine own crimes affright thy guilty soul. 
Now like a lion shall my vengeance éear 
Thy bleeding heart, and no deliverer near.” 


The compilers of “ The Sabbath Hymn Book” have chosen not to 
republish the shocking and monstrous forms of expression last quoted. 
But it is a matter of taste merely, not of principle. They retain 
many less repulsive forms of statement of the same idea ; they hold 
just as firmly as Watts, to the idea of eternal damnation ; of a hell, 
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prepared beforehand, and furnished with tortures and torturers to 
inflict anguish unspeakable upon men, women and children, forever 
and ever ; only where Watts said “damned ” they alter it to “con- 
demned.” ‘There is not much to choose ; only, if the horrible doctrine 
were true, the most startling delineation of the danger would be the 
best suited to do good. 

I have mentioned only a portion of those topics treated of in “The 
Sabbath Hymn Book,” in which the hymns — often containing many 
merits and beauties — are corrupted, and rendered unfit for devotional 
purposes, by their false theology. Among these, however, ought to 
be mentioned with reprobation the constant practice of the compilers 
to cqnfound the Jewish God, Jehovah, with the Heavenly Father to 
whom Jesus directs us, and to confound the dialect, and ideas, and 
expectations, and purposes of the Jewish nation with those of the 
system that Jesus taught. Why should Christians, coming together 
to worship the beneficent Father and Friend whom Christianity 
reveals, talk about “ Zion” as his “chosen seat,” and declare — “Our 
promised altars ‘here we’ll raise?” What have Christians to do with 
building altars on Mount Zion? This is a delusion from which, it is 
to be hoped, Christianity will convert the Jews themselves. Is it 
not, then, a blunder, and an absurdity, for such phrases to be adopted 
as the devotional language of Christian men? Is it fitting to call the 
sevvice offered to God under the new dispensation, the better cove- 
nant, “sweet as the evening sacrifice,” or as the “ morning incense,” 
offered in Solomon’s temple. If our system is better than that of the 
Jews, why go back to the latter for either ideas, or phraseology? 
Why should Christians wish to “appear before God in Zion?” Why 
should they apply themselves “to find the way to Zion’s gate?” 
Why should they praise those “who love the way to Zion’s hill?” 
Is it not the very climax of absurdity, after the citadel of Zion has 
been laid waste eighteen hundred years, her people scattered, her 
whole land possessed by Gentile enemies, the predictions of her 
prophets respecting her supremacy among the nations proved to be 
hopelessly without foundation, and while Christians are making efforts 
to convert her people from their old Jewish faith to Christianity — 
that a Christian poet should write this stanza, for Christians to sing 
in Christian worship ! — 

“Zion enjoys her monarch’s love, 
Secure against a threatening hour; 
Nor can her firm foundations move, 
Built on his truth, and armed with power.” 


Though this verse is found in “The Sabbath Hymn Book,” to the 
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disgrace of its compilers, Dr. Watts is originally responsible for it ; 
and he, with all his high merits as a writer of devotional poetry, has 
been one of the worst corrupters of our collections of psalms and 
hymns. 

The strong hold which the fictions of orthodox theoldgy have taken 
upon the popular mind in this country is owing very largely to the 
habit of its population, from earliest childhood, of hearing, reading 
and singing the verses of Watts, in which the complete system of 
these fictions is expressed, and expressed with careful elaboration 
and frequent repetition. Going to meeting on Sundays as soon as 
one could be taught to sit silent there, and continuing the atten- 
dance week after week, through all the years of childhood and youth 
—when each was induced, by some internal or external call, to 
apply his attention to religion, it had become impossible to form an 
impartial and intelligent judgment of it. A theological system 
had already been imposed upon him and dovetailed into him. Dis- 
tinguishing that some of its doctrines were shocking and dreadful, 
he recognized them, nevertheless, as accepted for unquestionable 
truth by the most pious and devout persons he had ever known, his 
parents, his minister, the most venerable men and women belonging 
to his church. His own natural revulsion of feeling against the 
dogmas of total depravity and eternal damnation had been craftily 
made the means of misleading him ; for he had always been told that 
his “carnal heart” (though the heart that God created within him, it 
must nevertheless be stigmatized as carnal) would revolt at them. 
Thus he was torn with doubts and fears, deprived of the enjoyments 
and benefits of natural religion, and strongly tempted to live on in 
conscious sin, putting off as long as possible the acceptance of a 
system odious to his reason and conscience, and yet indispensable 
(so the theory went) to his escape from final ruin. The large rein- 
forcements of orthodox churches under the contagion of “revivals” 
is owing to the fact that their congregations have been prepared for 
this virus, and rendered susceptible to it, by the habit, continued 
from childhood, of seeing and hearing the various points of this hor- 
rible theology assumed to be true ; preached, talked, read and sung, 
as if the reality of them were a matter beyond question. And to this 
influence Watts’s “ Psalms and Hymns” have contributed a very 
large share. : 

I propose in a second article to speak of one very prominent fea- 
ture of Watts’s book, the use of falsehood, deliberate deception and 
forgery, to add strength to one of the items of false theology which 
the book was designed to uphold. CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 
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EVOLVE the problems of metaphysical speculation, and of every- 

day recurring skepticism, as you will in your mind, their final, 
highest meaning shapes itself into the contradiction of Freedom and 
Necessity. And until this contradiction is fully seized as the absolute 
presupposition of all knowledge, intelligence, and empirical-appearance 
(just as the Light and the Darkness—which no mortal eye ever 
beheld, but which are only thought — are the absolute presupposition 
and synthetic unity of all colors), the portal of knowledge will con- 


tinue to bear, for poor struggling humanity, the melancholy decree of 
Dante’s Hellgates : 


“ Abandon all hope here!” 


The same thirst for truth and unity which rested not satisfied until 
it had discovered the relation of the prismatic colors to light, and 
saw them as not the result of an abstract unity, which Mew/on had 
preached, but as the result of a synthetic unity of light and darkness, 
also impels man at all ages to search for the relation of mani- 
foldness to that unity, which alone gives rest and truth. But, alas, 
for this relation! the prism which should testify it is invisible. The 
mainfoldness of the universe has no visib/e prism, no visible origin, of 
which it might be sensuously perceived to be the mere darkened 
appearance. For that prism, Reason, which darkens the divine light, 
and thus makes it visible, is within us — and sensual man hates to 
look within, — and that origin is spiritual, and the worship of the Spirit 
counts very few followers. Hence, humanity takes the colors for 
Light, the Universe for the Absolute, the appearance of God for 
God himself. And wise thinkers proclaim it folly to search for the 
Unity of the manifold, and to look for any other reality than the 
reality of the shadow. Why should we hunt for a Light, say they, 
which is clearly beyond the reach of the shadow-eye? Have we not 
a full universe of shadows, all perfect in themselves, and quite as 
‘comprehensible, in so far as they are facts without, as with the Light, 
if we only will not reflect upon their shadow-character? For the light, 
if ever discovered, would also be but a part, and can, therefore, never 
attain a higher degree of proof. Here are stars, and skies, and earths, 
and flowers, and trees, and wonderfully made men, with a curious 
power of intellect and comprehension? What matters it whether 
these be shadows, in reality, so long as they are equally visible and 
perfect, although we do not regard them as shadows, but as substances? 
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True, by discovering the light and the darkness, which causes it to 
reflect this shadow-world, we might bring Unity into our knowledge 
and gain a true understanding of the real nature of the manifold, 
which so puzzles us ; we might tear ourselves away from the Life in 
the Shadow, and rise to the higher Life of Light and Blessedness ; but 
will we not also most probably obtain a Unity by collecting all the 
infinite phenomena and appearances of the manifold, and combining 
and arranging them into a system and logical order? Alas! the very 
infinity of the shadows, or colors, makes it paradoxical to speak of a 
system in connection with them. What countless numbers of systems 
have they not given rise to, from the days of Aristotle to those of 
Herbert Spencer! Every observer sees a different configuration in the 
kaleidoscope of the universe, and combines it differently, and the 
Unity is as remote as ever. And the philosopher, knowing that it is 
darkness which shadows the Light into an infinite variety of colors, 
laughs at the fools who pick up the colors, which are infinite in 
number, in the hope of combining them one day or another into a 
Unit-Light. For the cause of all infinity is always a synthesis, never 
a unity. 

It would be folly to attempt to reproduce the whole Science of 
Knowledge, or the exposition of the synthetical Unity of the universe, 
within the space of a review-article; and hence we shall confine 
ourselves to exemplify it in its most vital, practical instance of this 
contradiction of Freedom and Necessity. But even this requires for 
its proper understanding, at-least a sketch of the totality whereof it 
forms a component, and this sketch we must submit to the free con- 
struction of the reader as a mere preliminary presupposition. 

God alone zs. Being is altogether One, without change, or develop- 
ment ; for every development would be a negation of Being. The 
current conception of Being, as a mere category, with the opposite 
conception of Not-Being, is not at all applicable to God; is only 
applicable to the appearance, to Light manifested. Of God you can 
only say, He és; every other word is of evil. Hence even the con- 
ception of Freedom cannot be applied to God; for the thinking of 
Freedom involves the thinking of a being of this Freedom, as a pre- 
supposition ; and is thus not in itself the absolute. 

If, nevertheless, there is anything else than God —and that there is 
anything else can only be found as a fact, not shown as a necessity, 
(for then we should have to show a necessity in God, by which He 
were forced to express and reveal himself) — this Other must be God, 
and yet not God, that is to say, must be his expression, his image (the 
gos), and as such image equally absolute, complete within itself, and 
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perfect. (The image is the exact counterpart of the Original, only it 
has not Reality.) To conceive the Image-as the creation of God is 
wrong ; for this would be conceiving God as changing, and subject 
to time. The Image, or appearance of God, is absolutely with God 
“ from the beginning,” but on no account accidental, or a creation of 
free will. 

But if this Image is to be —and that it is, we can only find as a 
fact, — it must be éo ifse/f, announce itself, and it does so in this find- 
ing of itself as a fact. Itis a self-appearance, and in appearing to itself 
it discovers that it is the Image of the absolute and not the Absolute 
itself. (This Image-character is what characterizes thinking ; for 
thinking is the reproduction in an image, while the reality-character 
of the Image —for since the Image is the image of the absolute 
Reality, it must also develop this reality-character — is its Life. The 
Absolute, therefore, of which the Image is the appearance, in so far 
as it can be characterized, can only be characterized as Life ; and 
whatsoever appertains to the Image as Image, that is thinking, 
subject-objectively, etc., is excluded from ‘the Absolute, because the 
Absolute is not Image, but its Reality.) 

We have seen that the factical existence of the Image of God involves 
the dualistic character of the Image, since it must appear to itself, 
and consequently reproduce itself (in thinking). It must look upon 
itself, and see itself as 1st, pure Image, and 2d, as Image of God. 
And we have found that whatsoever results from this seeing-character, 
that is, the division into the Being and the Seen, &c., (light and dark- 
ness,) is characteristic only of the Image, and not of God. We will 
now add, that the Image by thus separating into Subject and Object, 
the Seeing and the Seen, separates at the same time into thinking 
and contemplation, and, by virtue of contemplation, into an infinite 
manifoldness, or Universe. The genesis of the process of this separa- 
tion is what constitutes Philosophy, or the Science of Knowledge. 

The Image is to see itself, to attain self-consciousness, and to see 
itself as the Image of God ; hence, as the absolutely self-determined 
(for it is the picture of the Absolute) ; with only the distinction of the 
Image from the Real. The Image must therefore appear to itself as 
Absolute Freedom. And we at once touch upon the root of the 
difficulty, in comprehending the synthetic unity of Freedom and 
Necessity. 

For while the pure Absolute, or God, cannot be characterized 
merely by absolute Freedom, but involves also absolute Being ; the 
Image cannot and does not claim this absolute Being, because it 
recognizes itself as mere Image, and would recognize itself as the 
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Absolute, if it likewise viewed itself as pure Being. In other words: 
in God, Freedom and Being are inseparably united ; but in the Image 
of God, Freedom and Being affcar and must appear separately, if the 
Image is to appear to itself as Image. Thus, if the Image is to see 
itself as Freedom, it is necessarily forced to presuppose itself as 
Being ; and yet at the same time, its whole character being Freedom, 
or absolute self-determination, it cannot think itself as being, without 
thinking itself as self-determined. It is thus forced to think a pal- 
pable and evident contradiction,—a necessary being and self-determi- 
nation, and it cannot think the one without the other, nor arrive at a 
contemplation of itself as absolute Freedom, without thinking at the 
same time a starting-point of that Freedom which is equal to absolute 
necessity. Was the Image before its sight, that is, before its self- 
determination? Evidently hot, since it zs not except as self-determi- 
nation. But by seeing itself as self-determination, it is forced to think 
an absolute starting-point of this self-determination ; and thus arrives 
at the thought of necessity for the very purpose of seeing its freedom. 
The seeing-character of the Image, its self-consciousness, its subject- 
objectivity, involves this contradiction, and self-consciousness were 
not possible without it. 

We are now prepared to trace the evolution of this contradiction in 
aless abstract instance. Let us first, however, state historically, that 
the Image, in order to appear to itself as Image of the Absolute, 
separates into an infinite number of intelligences (humanity), and an 
infinite universe, and thus gives rise to Space and Time. In each of 
these intelligences, in each point of consciousness, wherein the Image 
concentrates to see itself, the moment of self-consciousness, or self- 
determination, when it arrives, always presupposes a previous state, 
which nevertheless, as the whole qualitative contents of the intel- 
ligence is self-determination, it must also characterize as absolute 
freedom, and so on ad infinitum. 

Now this previous life, this unconscious existence of the Image, 
which we will call Life in Nature, is z# absolute freedom or not ? 

Firstly : In so far as the Image of the Absolute is image of absolute 
freedom, it must present the afpearance of absolute freedom to itself. 
And this it does. All nature is the expression of absolute Freedom ; 
and you can only say, “It is decause it is.” You cannot trace any 
cause beyond nature ; its genesis is itself. (This is the stand-point 
of the Materialists.) , 

Secondly : In so far as the Image is image of Absolute Being, it 
must present this absolute being, with the image-character attached to 
it, in the appearance of Absolute Necessity. And this it also does. 
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The chain of cause and effect in nature is infinite, and is expressed 
by this formula : “ This is because that or that is.” And this formula 
you can extend in an infinite chain. (This is the stand-point of the 
dogmatician, who cuts off the infinity of the chain, by positing a God 
as First Cause.) Hence the unconscious existence of the Image is 
both Absolute Freedom and Absolute Necessity, and we see clearly 
that it must be both, and that this Absolute Liberty:and Absolute 
Necessity express the very same thing. This Soul of Absolute 
Freedom, therefore, the unconscious freedom, which we shall call 
Formal Freedom, is exactly the same as Absolute Necessity. 

But the Image of God is not merely to present the appearance of 
absolute Freedom ; it is to reafize it to be free. For by merely con- 
templating the appearance of formal freedom, in Nature, it would 
never arrive at the thought of freedom, since formal freedom is the 
same as Necessity. It must, therefore, determine itself, and view 
itself as thus self-determining, in order to realize its self-appearance. 
Real Freedom must be realized: the Image must ac#, and only in this 
form of individual acts can real, true freedom manifest itself. In 
other words: the unconscious life in universal Nature is a mere 
appearance of freedom (is Formal freedom, we have called it) ; the 
self-conscious life of the self-determining Individual (concentration- 
point of the Image) alone is real freedom, or Moral Freedom. In 
the act, as act, the Image realizes absolute real freedom ; /izes 
freedom ; and as it is to see itself as such, it has the power of recon- 
structing this act, of reflecting upon it, and thus of destroying its own 
free life in order to see this life. This wonderful power, which 
involves the whole mechanism of Mind, thus destroys life at every 
period in order to reflect upon it ; and the whole life-powers may be 
characterized as an everlasting oscillatory process, between Life and 
Reflection, the latter interrupting the former at every moment, in 
order to reproduce it (in thinking). 

Deed and Thought! this is man! To think without doing is to 
live a mere shadow-life, a life of images and idle pictures ; the energy 
of thinking must be recuperated in doing. To do without thinking 
is to be the mere appearance of freedom: the free, self-determined 
act alone is absolute moral freedom. Hence in the Life in Nature it 
is not the Individual who acts but the universal impulse which acts 
through him ; and however he may dream himself free, the natural 
man is not at all free, but has a mere appearance of formal freedom. 
In raising himself above this Life in Nature, in viewing his essential 
Image-character and the Absolute, of which he is the Image, and in 
then self-determining himself to act what he really is, i. e., to manifest 
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the Absolute in his acts, or, in the words of Christianity, to represent 
the Kingdom of God upon Earth, is he absolutely free. 

And yet, the absoluteness of this freedom we must in a peculiar 
manner qualify. For as it can manifest itself only in the Individual, 
and as the Individual is subject to Time and Space, the individual 
act of absolute freedom is not an infinite act, and hence, although 
absolute in one view, not absolute in another view. In short, while 
absolute freedom is an infinite idea, which we never realize in full, 
but only in an infinite Time-Life, it is at the same time realized in 
each individual time-act, in so far as that individual free act is possible 
only through absolute freedom, and seen as only thus possible, and 
hence as its manifestation. Or in other words: That absolute free 
act whereby we tear ourselves from the bondage of nature, is an 
eternal act, manifesting itself in an infinite number of time-acts, all 
of which manifestations are, from another point of view, included in 
the first act. (We are always the absolute Image; but our very 
image-character involves that we can never realize ourselves as the 
Absolute itself, which we are thus constrained to see as the Original 
of the Image, or to recognize as God. We see the absolute form, the 
image-form ; but the absolute contents of the Absolute, its qualitative 
Being, is realized only in an everlasting Life.) 

The same thought in still other words: Knowledge can certainly 
attain a ful/ knowledge of its form, (of the manner of its appearance,) 
and this Absolute Form of Knowledge is the Science of Knowledge ; 
but its substance, its contents, it can only experience in actual infinite 
Life. What will happen to-day and to-morrow can never be known 
beforehand ; but that the form of our knowledge will be ever the 
same can be absolutely known, and is absolutely known, whenever 
there is any knowledge.* 

This manifestation of Freedom in a free act, or rather in an infinite 
succession of free acts, is Morality, and the act a moral act. There 
is no real freedom except Moral Freedom. At every moment of our 
life we have the Freedom to do what Morality (or conscience, or the 
voice of God) requires; this freedom is absolute, unconditional. 
And there is no other real freedom than this. Nor can there be: 
whatever else is, is but the condition to make this freedom visible. 





* The Intelligence is to know itself as the Image of God. How it can know 
itself, and how it can know itself as Image, we have seen. But we have not seen 
how it can know what it is as this Image of God; that is, what its substance is? 
But we can see that it is impossible and necessarily must always remain impossible 
tosee this. For if the Image were to know what God is, it would be itself God, 
and not his Image. (This the Pantheistical doctrine.) 
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As such a condition it is necessary ; but this necessity is founded in 
freedom, and is therefore nothing in itself. 

And now, that the subject has been fully exhausted, let us see 
whether we have understood it, by answering the following questions, 
Is Nature free or predetermined? 

Nature must not be viewed as a predetermined organization, but 
as absolutely free in itself, as simply what it is because it is. None 
of its manifestations are assignable to an independent cause ; they 
occur because they occur, and might just as well not occur, or occur 
in a different manner. The phenomena of Nature are observed, and, 
according to the frequency and uninterrupted occurrence thereof, 
theories of probability are established, which often pass under the 
name of “Laws of Nature.” The knowledge of all these “laws” is 
a posteriori; and when by this knowledge we subject nature to our 
use, we arrive at a teleological aspect of Nature, and say that there 
is a design in Nature ; although, surely, the design was not in Nature, 
but was merely placed into it by our freedom. So in history. After 
an a posteriori acquaintance with history, we conceive a design therein, 
which never was contained in it before, and which might certainly at 
any previous moment have been totally changed into an altogether 
different design, had an individual so willed it. Who doubts that 
the human race might have attained far greater progress? Is then 
the present low state of progress a design? Evidently not. Besides, 
where shall the design come from? 

But Nature is nothing in itself, is merely the Image of the absolute 
Image of God. This absolute Image, for the sake of its realization, 
posits an Image of itself, an objective, Nature. All the conditions 
of this realization of the absolute Image must be pictured in its 
Image. ‘These conditions, Space, Time, Attraction, Growth, Power, 
&c., are the @ priori and real Laws of Nature, and are knowable as 
the necessary conditions of an appearance of Nature, and hence as 
eternal.* They are the form of Nature, which is @ Priori ; all the rest, 
the matter of Nature, is @ posteriori, and may be infinitely variously 
qualified and viewed. Example: Light is @ priori knowable and 
necessary, and so is darkness ; but that the light should proceed from 
the Sun is an a fosteriori belief, having no further ground ; it is so 





* We have here a curious contradiction. The Image is to be seen as Absolute 
Freedom. Now, if Absolute Freedom is to appear, it can only appear in this 
manner, that is, as Nature, Space, Time, &c. We say it can only appear thus, 
and hence posit Space, Attraction, Nature, &c. as necessary for the very purpose of 
seeing absolute freedom. This contradiction is everywhere. Light can only be 
seen when darkness is seen ; and in this contradiction all human knowledge rests. 
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simple, if it really is so, because it is so, and may at the same time be 
yiewed in an infinite variety of ways; for instance, as proceeding 
from the body of the sun, or from a surrounding atmosphere, or as 
the product of several relations, &c. Chemical affinities are an a 
priori conception ; but that they should appear in precisely this 
manner, for instance, as an affinity of hydrogen and oxygen, is an 
absolute fact of Nature, as the appearance of Absolute Freedom, for 
which there is no further ground. 

To prevent misconceptions, it may be well to add here, what we 
have often said before, that this Absolute Freedom of Nature is not 
anything in itself, but merely the appearance of Freedom, a Shadow, 
a Nothing. Real freedom is Moral freedom, the freedom to arise 
from the Shadow to the Light. Hence, individuals, who live the 
life of Nature, certainly afpear to be free, and this freedom of theirs 
manifests itself as a freedom to choose between different acts or con- 
ditions ; while real freedom consists in the destruction of this freedom, 
for which it substitutes a simple command, (categorical Imperative, 
conscience, voice of God,) the command, that the Intelligence sha// 
arise from the Shadow to the Light. 

An instance : my hand moves involuntarily. Is it afree act? Yes! 
that is to say, it is the appearence of a free act, of Liberty, and is in 
itself nothing. The hand moves because it moves. There is no 
further ground, no predetermination. It is simply the manifestation 
of Absolute freedom, as the in itself empty form of the World of 
Appearances. 

But again : I move my hand, that is, after mature deliberation, with 
a purpose and design. Here also is a free act, but what a difference 
in the character of the Liberty! In the first instance a mere appear- 
ence of freedom in a region of shadow ; here read liberty, arising as 
such before our very eyes. 

The first may be and is most generally viewed as necessity ; the 
character of the latter can not be misunderstood. The first is 
properly called formal freedom ; the latter rea/ freedom. Another 
question : Is the individual character the distinctive characteristics of 
individuals, the appearance of formal freedom, or the result of rea/ 
freedom ? 

Each individual is born with a peculiar character and body, and 
as such he is simply a product and part of nature, and hence the 
appearance of formal freedom. He is constituted in this particular 
manner, simply because he is so constituted, and for no other reason. 
In so far as the Individual is merely a product of Nature, the Science 
of Phrenology may be correct ; that is, there is no @ priori objection 
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why it should not be. But the Individual as Individual, as an indi- 
vidual Intelligence, has a mission to arise above nature, and mould it 
into the shape which the manifestation of the Divine Spirit demands, 
Until this duty is recognized there are indeed no individuals, but 
* merely forms of individuals. When this duty becomes recognized, 
, and not till then, the individual receives his body as well as the rest 
? of nature into his hands, as it were to fashion unto the conception of 
“the Divine Spirit. Whatsoever henceforth his conscience commands 
him to realize within his body, he is most surely able to realize. All 
the contradictions which his “character” offers to the Divine spirit 
he has certainly the power to overcome ; and his real freedom is thus 
absolute in its power to overcome all obstacles to its behests. The 
plea, which is so often set forth, “I cannot help doing it ; it is my 
nature!” is therefore of no avail. You can overcome everything 
which resists your conscience! The resisting is a mere shadow (the 
formal freedom!) This you can overcome at any moment by boldly 
grasping it as a shadow, and by penetrating it with the light of real . 
freedom. The phrenological development of your head, #f that 
science is true, indicates merely what you are. Whatsoever you 
ought to be different from that indication, you can at any moment be- 
come by a free act, in spite of all the “bumps” on your head. It 
would be of great interest, and test the correctness of Phrenology, if 
it were observed whether the “bumps” change, as the character be- 
comes modified by the will. 
Still another question : Can anything ew appear in the world? 
In the world of Appearance, which is in Time —and not at all in 
Eternity, in God — everything is new ; and of newness you can only 
speak in Time, which is a succession of infinite new moments. 
Whatsoever appears is new, and has never appeared before ; and for 
that very reason it appears, and #s not. But that which really is, the 
Divine life is always the same, even in its manifestation. The Image 
of God undergoes no change, is always complete, perfect, absolute, 
the same ; change is merely in the visibility of it, as an infinite, never 
absolutely to be realized visibility. 
In the words of Fichte, “Is there really outside of God a Liberty, 
.a self-determination of itself, through itself and out of itself? Most 
decidedly, Yes! But do we not thereby assert an absolute, of itself 
and through itself, existence of the Appearance, which we have never- 
theless confessed oft to be through itself, but of God, and thus a con- 
tradiction? Let us be rightly understood. The appearance is cet 
tainly a Life, not of ise/f but through God; but it determines this 
life through itself. Hence in the last signification it is certainly inde- 
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pendent ground of something —which is not all without it— but not 
of a Being, since itself is not Being ; it is simply independent ground 
of Appearances, and this liberty it has by virtue of the /aw, inherent in 
the appearance of God : it sha// be free, and all the manifestations of 
its freedom, which are conditioned by the law and contained in it, 
shall be. The law, however, cannot realize itself, but this realization 
is to be effected by freedom. Hence the freedom has merely a for- 
mal character : it is not the ground of the What, for this is the law, 
but of the ZZa#. Whether it be at all or not depends upon itself. 
But the what, which it then becomes, and its consequence, are con- 
tained in the Law.” 

What now is the great result of our reflections? It is this: for all 
rational beings there is no Necessity at all, nothing but Freedom. 
Only this freedom has a twofold character. Either it is the mere ap- 
pearance of freedom, formal freedom, and, if you are still enwrapped 
in it, you are yourself nothing but a mere appearance of freedom ; 
you are what you are because you are, and at every moment you owe 
this existence of yours merely to this appearance of freedom. You 
are, in other words, nothing in yourself: you are a mere production of 
Chance, Accident, Fate, or, as it is generally called, Necessity. Only 
that you are not necessarily thus, — there is no necessity in the case 
at all, but you call it necessity, because you apply the category of cause 
and effect from habit, although it is not at all applicable here. Do 
_not, therefore, comfort yourself with the reflection, that all the events 
in the world are in the hands of God, who will take care of it, even 
though you do not — for that world which you wish him to take care 
of does not exist for him at all, has no reality whatever, and becomes a 
world for God only by your making it a world for God, that is, by 
making ita moral world. The moral world alone 2s, and is at all 
times the reality, which alone holds the world of appearances to- 
gether ; take away the idea of morality and there is no world, just as 
Sodom and Gomorrha were not when not a single moral man dwelled 
within them. This world of appearances is wholly your own, and it 
is for you to mould and fashion it unto the idea of God, whereby it 
becomes the world. After that, you need not take care of it. All 
that is wanted is your free action in the premises ; the consequences 
thereof you are not responsible for. They rest with God. Your duty 
is to tear yourself away from that formal freedom and regulate your 
actions alone by your real freedom, your conscience, your conviction, 
or whatever else you choose to call it. If these actions bear not the 
fruits which you expected of them, be easy of mind; the fruits will 
appear sooner or later, if your action was prompted by the true spirit. 
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Be free! Leave nothing to chance! Act as if everything depended 
upon your action! All that is great and glorious in the history of 
mankind was accomplished by this spirit of freedom. Give yourself 
wholly up to God, open your heart to this heavenly light, and in that 
light perform your duty with conscious liberty, and all the unspeakable 
bliss of a life of liberty will enter your heart. 


A. E. KRosrcer. 





MOTION AND REST. 


On this bleak shore the waves are breaking ; 
The gray clouds come, the vessels go ; 
And interchange of motion taking, 
The waters ebb and flow. 


Long since I came to this commotion, 
And thought that soon the strife must cease ; 
‘Though some chance wind may vex the ocean, 
Its settled state is peace.’ 


In vain: not only nature rages, 
But men must add their petty roar ; 
Here they have chafed and toiled for ages 
Upon the vexed shore. 


All are to settled purpose tending, 
Although they know not how it is ; 
They move, but see not the far ending 

Of their own mysteries. 


All things are hastening to their rest ; 
The gray clouds drift toward the sea; 

Ships to some haven in the West, 
Where they fain would be. 


Though storms may rise to dim the ocean, 
And change and conflict never cease, 
Strong at the centre of all motion, 
The heart of God is PEACE. 


G. L. BURNSIDE. 





EPICTETUS. 


PHILOSOPHER of the first century at Phrygia, a pupil of Mu- 
sonius Rufus, whose creed was “everywhere one can be happy, 
for everwhere one can be virtuous,” and, according to the epigram, “a 
slave, maimed in body, an Irus in poverty, and favored by the immor- 
tals ;” this was the man who, finally freed by his master, taught the 
youth of Greece seventeen centuries ago. Epictetus purified his 
philosophy from the sophistries of Epicurus and Cleanthes, and from 
many of the old reproaches of Stoicism. He only sought to live 
frugally and modestly before the world, valiantly and uprightly within 
his own soul. That very rhetorical moralist, Seneca, used to boast of 
himself, “I am preoccupied with vices. All I require of myself is, not 
to be equal to the best, only to be better than the bad.” But Epicte- 
tus was a more moral moralist than this ; so far as known he extended 
by his life the fame of his precepts. 

“It is a great thing,” says Lacordaire, “to have a life of one’s 
own ;” and this is the very marrow of the system of Epictetus. 
First : to prove what is one’s own proper life, then to live that in 
tranquil honor to the last.” To this end he postulates that man is 
only accountable for things within his control ; and then proceeds to 
see which are and which are not within his control, to assort the 
possessions of the universe, and determine which belong to the gods 
and which to men. Clearly, body, property, friends, office, are out- 
side of one’s will ; therefore it would be folly to be exercised about 
them: but thought, aspiration, principle, these are inherent, insepa- 
rable, and within every man’s power ; therefore these are life, these 
are man, and for these alone should he be concerned. These are 
the maxims we must have ready, and do nothing without them, but 
direct the soul to this mark ; to pursue nothing external, nothing 
that belongs to others, but as He who hath the power hath appointed. 
Things controllable by will are to be pursued always, and the rest as 
may be permitted. Thus he perceives “that there is nothing good 
or evil save in the will,” that neither friend nor tyrant can draw or 
drive man from his real life, for “no man is master of another’s 
will ;” that “ruin and recovery are from within :” and finally he says, 
“whatever you give me I will make it happy, fortunate, respectable, 
eligible.” 

This is the theory, with boundless illustrations, but this is not the 
charm of the character. 

Once: planted on the height of this loftiness, how simple a thing 
does ‘life become! Is he assailed by persecutions? he does not 
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descend, but says regally, “Things not dependent on my own will 
are nothing to me.” Is he beset with difficulties he argues still, “ If 
we are not stupid or insincere when we say that the good or ill of 
man lies within his own will, and that all beside is nothing to us, why 
are we still troubled? Why do we still fear? What truly concerns 
us is in no one’s power ; what is in the power of others, concerns not 
us. What embarrassment have we left?” 

Having found the objects safe to be pursued and possessed, and 
so made sure the foundations of peace, Epictetus discourses on some 
minor points of the morals : 

“ But there are in life some things unpleasant and difficult. 

“And are there none at Olympia? Are not you heated? Are not 
you crowded? Are not you without good conveniences for bathing? 
Are not you wet through when it happens to rain? Do you not have 
uproar, and noise, and other disagreeable circumstances? But I 
suppose by comparing all these with the merit of the spectacle you 
support and endure them. Well, and have you not received faculties 
by which you may support every event? Have you not received 
greatness of soul? Have you not received a manly spirit? Have 
you not received patience? What signifies to me anything that hap- 
pens while my soul is above it? What shall disconcert, or trouble, 
or appear grievous to me? Shall I not use my powers to that purpose 
for which I received them ; but lament and groan at every casualty? 

“True, no doubt ; but I have such a disagreeable catarrh! 

“ Attend to your diseases then as best you can. Do you say it is 
unreasonable that there should be such a discomfort in the world? 

“ And how much better is it that you should have a catarrh, than 
complain ?” 

This is not so unlike what we all smiled at when Mr. Emerson 
dropped it from his pen in a lighter way: “ There is one topic forbid 
to all well-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, their distempers. If 
you have not slept, or if you have slept, or if you have headache, or 
sciatica, or leprosy, or thunderstroke, I beseech you by all the angels 
hold your peace, and not pollute the morning, to which all the house- 
mates bring pleasant thoughts, by corruptions and groans.” 

It is not often that any teacher brings to the world so sweet a tonic 
as Epictetus. Therefore we pardon him that his speculations are so 
much poorer than his precepts. Though not an advocate of suicide 
after the custom of his day, one can see that he still leaves the door 
of life slightly ajar, sometimes reminding the grumblers that they 
may go out if they cannot stay serenely; nor does he find any 
prophecy for a future life other than a passing into the elements. 
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But with a truly religious spirit he is consoled that even then one 
cannot go far from God. It is on practical points that Epictetus is 
most illuminating and sublime. He seems always to tread with 
astounding vigor and joy in the way of the sun; and one can fancy 
that the day will be never so dark but we shall see the form of this 
immortal Excelsior still advancing as he says, “ Boldly make a push, 
man for prosperity, for freedom, for magnanimity. Lift up your head 
at last as being free from slavery. Dare to look up to God and say, 
‘Make use of me for the future as thou wilt, I am of the same mind ; 
T am one with thee. I refuse nothing which seems good to Thee. 
Lead me whither Thou wilt.’ ” 

A comparison is sometimes drawn between Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, favoring the gentler style of the latter. Indeed Epictetus 
had not the pensive softness of Aurelius. He was clearly the philos- 
opher, not the poet. It was in his destiny to reconstruct from 
Socrates and the master-models the very system of Ethics which the 
tender genius of the emperor afterwards poetized into the charms 
of the Meditations. Epictetus is the trumpet on the mountains; 
Aurelius the twilight music before the chapel-shrine. Every one must 
turn them to his own. 

Perhaps to an admirer of these authors one of the strangest crit- 
icisms is that of Matthew Arnold, who derives from their works “a 
sense of constraint and melancholy, as if the burdens of man were too 
great to be borne.” Possibly in the yearning sadness of the Medita- 
tions, there is a tinge of this gloom, but it seems to us the special 
triumph of Epictetus, to be always adequate. He is this and more. 
He has no burdens ; under his philosopher’s stone they disappear. 
He is alert and jubilant, — happy alike to dine or to die, as the powers 
appoint. It was his work to systematize philosophy for the Grecian 
youth ; but it is also the work of philosophy to deal with the events 
that are called melancholy. Our pleasures will take care of them- 
selves ; never fear but we shall clap our hands at the gay surprises of 
life with the merriest abandon, but in calamity and death men do not 
so easily rejoice. Yet Epictetus found a sublimity in torture, a good 
cheer in martyrdom, and whatever misfortune the gods might bring, 
he still went to meet them half way. 

In every age philosophy must make its new point to meet the 
Pressure of that age, changing its vantage ground with the changing 
enemy, and certainly the philosophy of the early centuries was made 
for the gloomiest times. Then one must fortify against the scaffold, 
or the rack. Hence it was that Epictetus was at so much pains to 
convince himself that what suffered from these was not the essential 
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man, for no tyrant with his tortures could deprive one of a single 
quality of manhood or of greatness. Hence it was that his philosophy, 
if stern withal, became the most penetrating realism,—a steady 
Herculean grapple with the world-shadows of seeming, and a piercing 
them at every point ; a fastening upon the indistructible substance of 
the universe — God, and good, and the human soul. 

Many temperaments, however, will find themselves overlooked or 
trampled on by this sturdy teacher; and none more than those live, 
young natures, “touched with fantasy and flame,” whose demands in 
life are eager and intense, whose assimilations are rapid and adequate. 
Such will seize even externals with avidity ; for them 


“ All substances the cunning chemist Time 
Melts down into the liquor of their life, 
Friends, foes, joys, fortunes, beauty, and disgust.” 


In them is “the caresses of life wherever moving ;” in them is the 
perpetual passing on for life, and ever more life. They have a keen 
eye to the fascination of affairs, and plunge into the least of them 
with zeal so irresistible as almost to bring the things of the gods 
within the possible of man. So wholly are these natures ignored 
that one almost queries if they even existed amid the calm philoso- 


phies of Greece, and if they be not a product of this new world and 
its electric heats. 

So too is overlooked the closeness of human relations. “What 
concerns others concerns not me ;” as a mere mental statement how 
simple and logical it sounds ; as easy to accept as “Thou shalt not 
steal ;” how absurd to live by any other law! And yet how easily 
we thus manage to be absurd. One finds that his own success is 
vital ; but so, too, is that of his friend, and this though all the gods 
might countermand. In good-will and enthusiasm he reaches far and 
holds firmly. He would rather a star should drop than that his 
friend should fail. 

“What concerns others concerns not me.” We do not libel this 
at once for what it seems, the coldest anti-humanism. Moral individ- 
ualism it certainly is, and carried to the proudest level ; but the very 
first point of morals is, that a man shall sustain his integrity or his 
equipoise. Dr. Johnson says, “The human mind is like a drunken 
man on horseback— prop it on one side and it falls on the other.” 
However this may be, one soon finds that until he can securely sit 
his own steed, very little can be done for the rest of his fellows. 
Then it comes to one in a new sense, that “unless within himself he 
can erect himself, how mean a thing is man!” Whether this is to 
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be done by diffusion and surrender, or by hedging oneself about and 
concentrating upon oneself, each must determine ; for there is no law 
so strong as that every soul must live by its own law. But in some 
way it is to be done. In this melee of events and disasters one is man 

fully to stand ; and there is no reliable benevolence until after this. 
Epictetus chose the policy of the philosopher rather than philanthro- 
pist, — making self and his own will pivotal. The first point of 
morals he certainly attained, and how much more in direct work of 
love and charity, we know not. Yet this is not anti-human, but is an 
universal service. No man can bravely bear his own burden, without 
lightening the burden of the world. It is worth something to make 
one pauper the less ; and if in doing this, one also confer a hero upon 
mankind, the benefit is immeasurable. 

In the growth of certain souls, therefore, it is easy to see this 
vigilant self-emphasis a needful point to be made. Epictetus was not 
fine or facile ; he did not possess a nature set upon those springs of 
steel which bend and bend but never break. He was strong but not 
supple, and must protect himself as he could. From all opportunities 
and powers he made a simple shaft of iron, the indomitable will, and 
this he wielded to hinge and unhinge the world. 

That his philosophy is a masterly fact, and not a mere faggot- 
bundle of theories, one need not go far to know. Whether turning 
to the sayings of Confucius, or Saadi, or Epictetus, we find them all 
strung on that one silver thread, the unity of human experience. It 
is herein their genuineness stands confirmed. So it is almost startling 
to hear alike from Epictetus at Nicopolis: “True instruction is this, 
learning to desire that things should happen as they do ;” and from 
Paul at Rome; “I have learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be content ;” and from an aged woman in our New England, “ If 
thou wouldst know the secret of being happy, it is in bringing thy 
mind to the situation, and not the situation to thy mind.” 

It must be confessed then, as indeed Mr. Higginson has intimated 
in his Preface, that Epictetus does not deal with all the subtleties of 
human nature ; the vast and varied play of emotions he dves not 
record. Goethe has admitted of himself, that he never had a chagrin 
but he made a poem of it ; as for Epictetus, that inflexible old hero, 
not only would he have scorned to make the poem, but he invites the 
suspicion that he never had the chagrin. Perhaps to him might be 
applied Thoreau’s summary of himself, “ My only integral experience 
isin my vision. I see, perchance, with more integrity than I feel.” 
The feeling of Epictetus was that of the moral gymnast, who only 
cared to know that his condition was hard, and sound, and fit for the 
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wrestle. The muscles of a philosopher, he says, are, “ A will undis- 
appointed ; evils avoided ; powers duly exerted ; careful resolutions ; 
unerring decisions. These you shall see.” His vision included two 
points ; to live worthily, and die well. One is occasionally reminded 
in him of the stoical side of Thoreau, but still oftener of the grand 
invincibleness of old John Brown. 

We will not close without a word on the translation of this work, 
albeit this was not what we sat down to write. The verdict on the 
new version has been that it was less literal than Mrs. Carter’s, but 
more concise and elegant. Indeed the chief fault indicated, is in 
some slight excess of elegance that it bears over the original. Epic- 
tetus had not fastidiousness of phrase ; his translator has ; he seized 
things by their readiest, though roughest names ; his translator 
handles them with dainty deference to social taste. Thus there has 
been a divided judgment ; for if there were a questionable latitude of 
translation, one must admit also the compensating delicacies of good 
style. But it is fair to say that by this larger rendering the original 
strength is not lessened,—only the fibre is sometimes changed, 
giving the lithe toughness of the willow, rather than the ribbed stout- 
ness of the oak. Indeed, the difference at this point between Epicte- 
tus and his translator, suggests that before indicated between Epic- 
tetus and the finer man whom Epictetus was not ; — that between 
the unyielding lever of iron, and the bounding springs of steel. To 
us the new version discovers the fine-pointed pen of the purist, who is 
yet discerning enough to keep on the winning side of the graces. 
Will he accept our homage for a delightful book ? 

That out of the first century should have come a code of morals 
which would have been no discredit to the Christ himself, may seem 
to many remarkable. But does it not prove that the sources of 
inspiration and sanctity are identical and free-flowing throughout the 
world — that they are locked in no special prophet, book, or creed? 
Remarkable it may seem, but Epictetus and his predecessors — Pagans 
we are wont to call them—remain the avants couriers, not only of 
their age, but of the human race. Since then humanity, with new 
and perhaps broader combinations of temperament, has only repeated 
their chastity and heroism. 

Of course every man’s religion is predetermined, or at least in- 
dicated, for him by the tendencies of his nature. One class of minds 
will only rest on the well-known supports of hereditary Christianity ; 
another, more palpably superstitious, will forever reach upward, 
through priests and swinging censers ; and yet another, self-centered 
but adventurous, will have a religion for the intellect also, and will 
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join to the satisfactions of the Ideal, those of reason, and philosophy. 
These may be few, but they will be noble. To them we commend 
Epictetus. 

CHARLOTTE P. Hawes. 





THE NEGRO AS ARTIST. 


MORGAN SMITH. 


HE mountainous territories of Western America are not more 

certainly rich in mineral treasures as yet untouched, than are 
the millions of the black race on the eastern slopes of the same con- 
tinent rich in artistic gifts as yet almost undeveloped. Many years 
of familiar knowledge of negroes has convinced me that they’are 
born orators, painters, sculptors, musicians, actors, though for the 
present dwarfed by the spell of the wicked magician OPprREssIoN, 
whose hideous skill is still at work in many parts of the world trans- 
forming princes into beasts. How well do I remember a negro boy 
belonging to my father, who used to attend my brother and myself 
daily some two miles into the country to school, and whose genius 
makes that old path bright to this day, in my memory, with immortal 
flowers! Poor Charles, what songs he sang, what mimicries he was 
master of, with what glorious romances he held us spell-bound, so 
that the two miles seemed but a span too quickly accomplished! But 
when at length he found that in the race for improvement we must 
leave him in the legally-guarded ignorance and pass on to attainments 
which led us beyond and out of his reach—he had more gifts than 
any other boy I ever knew in Virginia — his genius turned to poison. 
By one and another outbreak he startled the neighborhood, until the 
village magistrates determined that the only fit place for a daring ne- 
gro genius was a plantation in the far South, where, I suppose for I 
know not, my boyhood’s hero chafed a hard yoke till he wore through 
it into the freedom which death alone could give. But he is only one 
of a goodly number whom I have known among that race who have 
convinced me that, in robbing the black man of culture and opportu- 
nity, the whites are equally robbing themselves. As there is many an 
old dingy piece of ground which holds within it tne seed and larve 
of rare and beautiful things, and which a season of tropical breath 
would clothe with rich flowers, haunted by bright-winged and gergeous 
insects, animated sunbeams, so do I well know that under the warm 
clime of humane and sympathetic treatment that poor race would 
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yield gorgeous contributions to America. Even now the very slight 
lifting of the winter of wrong has shown a bursting forth of ener- 
gies which cannot escape the notice of observing men. Alfred Tenny- 
son finds that the American colored artist whom he has lately enter- 
tained at Faringford has alone caught the spirit of his “ Lotus-eaters,” 
I once saw Carlyle’s face flush when some one embodied the greater 
part of his Philosophy in Frederick Douglass’s noble sentiment — 
“One with God is a majority” —a sentiment chiefly remarkable for 
its artistic perfection. If the thirty millions of white Americans were 
not mostly fools they would seize the great opportunity of to-day and 
not only lay forever the trouble with which justice — that divine de- 
mon —will harry us until we do justly, but would obtain from the 
negro race that tropical glow, that oriental imaginativeness and pas- 
sion, the absence of which is making this day every gallery of paint- 
ings in England and America almost as cold and conventional as so 
much upholstery. 

But equally, perhaps still more, will the negro when his opportunity 
shall come — as it must — shine in the dramatic art. His apprecia- 
tion of costume and scenic effect, his incomparable imitativeness, 
and his intensity, combine to render him especially strong in this di- 
rection. The ubiquitous negro-minstrels whom our friend Pillsbury 
well described as blacker inside than they are out, represent the 
mere rudiment of the true negro’s dramatic ability ; but the popularity 
of these, poor as they are, rests upon the fact that it is an original 
addition to the cold and formal Anglo-Saxon entertainment. At this 
moment there is not a single tragedian in this hemisphere who is 
attracting so much attention as the negro actor Ira Aldridge. He has 
made the fortunes of several managers, and can command his own prices. 
A friend who saw him lately acting as Hamlet at the largest theatre in 
St. Petersburg, tells me that the crowds that attend are suffocating, 
— though Aldridge cannot speak a word of any language but English, 
which few Russians can understand. He carries on his part in Eng- 
lish, the rest using Russian! What then must be his power of imper- 
sonation! Now this man, Ira Aldridge, as I have from good authority, 
is one who never had any training as an actor. He was a barber in 
New York, who made himself so valuable as a stage hair-dresser to 
Mr. Wallack, that that actor brought him over to Europe with him 
when he (Wallack) came on a professional tour here. Aldridge’s 
sole training was that of attending to Wallack when he was studying 
up his parts, and going to the theatres and watching various actors. 
He imbibed something from each and all. Everything that thrilled 
the crowd he noted down in his memory. Had he remained in 
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America he would probably have been a barber yet, unless indeed 
he had been killed by those artists in negro-slaughter who gave an 
exhibition in New York in 63. Either of these might have been the 
destiny of this man of genius, had he remained in “ the land of the 
free.” But in the land of the autocrat of Russia he is the king of the 
drama. Had he been petroleum, America might have utilized him, 
no doubt. 

And now here is another history : 

There was some years ago, a good-looking but quite dark negro 
youth, a native of Philadelphia, who managed to get some money and 
a decidedly good education. He was at an early age fond of reading 
Shakspeare, and fond too, presently, of imagining the looks and beha- 
viour of his leading characters. He next resolved to visit the thea- 
tre. For better reasons than many others of his race who do so, he 
bowed to the exigencies of the Scriptural religion, as interpreted in 
Philadelphian theatres, and went up to the shelf near the roof, where, 
surrounded by yelling, whistling and ever-fighting boys, he studied 
the performances on the stage. At length this man went to Boston: 
he staid in an orthodox hotel on Washington Street, where he was 
compelled to eat his meals in his room, and piously charged extra for 
the enforced luxury ; but he found in one of the best actors of Boston 
aman who was able to recognize dramatic genius under a black skin, 
and who consented to undertake his training. With W. H. Smith, and 
afterwards with an actor of New York, this young man studied. It 
was necessary that, now that he had resolved to devote himself to the 
dramatic art, he should be able to visit the stage and the various 
arrangements behind it. But nothing could induce the managers of 
any theatre in Boston, New York, or Philadelphia, to permit him at 
any time of the night or day to examine these stage properties and 
arrangements. At length having thoroughly mastered the leading 
characters of the Shaksperian plays, and seeing that there was no 
possible door to the stage in America, this man started with his 
wife and child for England. He arrived in England a little over a 
month ago: and within three days after his arrival he had made a 
contract for the management for one month of a little theatre at 
Gravesend, and had announced for its opening the play of Othello. 
The theatre is not an important one, but he took it in order to get a 
little practice. He went out, on the fourth evening after his arrival, 
having, as I have said, never set his foot on a stage before, and took 
the part of Othello. The audience soon began to feel the striking 
fact of hearing an Othello that needed no dyeing to make him a 
Moor ; and as he went on and sustained himself without prompting, 
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without an instant’s loss of the thread and feeling of the play, the in- 
terest increased steadily to the end. For about a month he played 
here successfully in the highest parts, — Richard III., Macbeth, 
Hamlet, Shylock, Othello, — twenty-one nights in all. 

A gentleman of my acquaintance in London, of high culture, and 
a very critical writer, learning that an American named Morgan 
Smith had taken the Gravesend theatre, and was acting in Shakspe. 
rian characters with some success, determined to go down to Graves- 
end, which is near the mouth of the Thames, and a considerable dis- 
tance from London. He soon found himself seated in the pit of the 
little theatre, and somewhat disgusted at the dreary performances 
of a very poor stock company. But from the moment when Mor- 
gan Smith come out—the play was Richard III. —he found him- 
self borne along on great waves of feeling and emotion, as he had 
rarely been in his life. This gentleman wrote to me declaring that 
Smith had the true fire, and would surely succeed ; that he had made 
his acquaintance, also, and found him an extremely interesting man. 

It was through this friend that I had the good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of Morgan Smith. They came together. I found the 
actor a remarkably handsome man of about thirty years of age, of a 
deep brown color, singularly strong lines of face, and an expression 
full of dignity, animation and power. He consented to read for us, 
and a little company was collected, amongst whom were several lite- 
rary personages, and one who had been connected with the stage. To 
this group, seated in an English drawing-rooom, the Philadelphian 
negro read the speech of Othello to the Senate, and several portions 
of Hamlet. There was no one present but was thrilled by these 
readings. His voice was clear, rich, and resonant, perfectly modu- 
lated, and capable of uttering the widest range of emotions, from ten- 
derness and pathos, to terror and rage. And there was too a chaste- 
ness, an absence of all noisiness and affectation, which is ever the 
sign of a true artist. I think I have never seen such an eye since I 
saw Rachel’s — a magazine of the weapons of passion. ‘There is but 
one opinion amongst those who have seen and heard Morgan Smith, 
on or off the stage, and that is that the provincial tour upon which 
he is now about to enter as a star-actor, will end with a position on 
the London stage as eminent as that of Ira Aldridge on the conti- 
nental stage ; and that America may ere long have more food for re- 
flecting how well she is leading the van of Humanity, whilst some 
of her finest spirits can find a free arena for their development and 
movement only under the monarchies and aristocracies of the old 
world. Moncure D. Conway. 





TO JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS SISTER. 


WHERE melt the drifts of winter’s snow 
The vernal flowers will sweetly bloom, 
And all the clouds of grief and gloom 

With gold and crimson light shall glow. 


The “low green tent” cannot enfold 

The pure and saintly ones we weep; 

For though their forms in earth may sleep, 
Their spirits heavenly scenes behold. 


While wandering in our mountains wild 
In early autumn’s loveliest days, 
I dreamed not that the sunset rays 
From her pale face upon thee smiled. 


No pen, no pencil, can betray 
The heavenly beauty of her eye, 
As to the home of bliss on high 
She passed in peace and hope away. 


When musing o’er thine evening fire, 
Sweet memories of her life will come 
To bless and cheer thy saddened home, 

And with new light thy soul inspire. 


As often as thy friends shall meet 
In silence at the place of prayer, 
Will not a holier influence there 

Come always from her vacant seat ? 


The snow-white flowers she loved will bloom 
In spring-time on thy garden trees, 
And waving in the gentle breeze 

Will cheer thee in thine hours of gloom. 


The wild-bird’s song she loved to hear 
Will sweetly ring through field and wood, 
And in the deepest solitude 

Bring peace and gladness to thine ear. 


She loved to watch the waves that break 
On sandy beach, or cliff of gray ; 
For every wreath of foam and spray 
Fresh joy within her soul would wake. 
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I might recall some by-gone scene, 
Beside thy bright and cheerful hearth, — 
Her smile of gladness and of mirth, — 
Thy mother’s countenance serene. 


But now the happy group is gone 
With which thy home of love was blest; 
In ‘holier mansions now they rest, 

While thou art sitting there alone. 


Oh, would that words of mine could tell 
The joy, the hope, she gave to me! 
E’en now her kindling glance I see, 

Still hear her tender, sweet farewell. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A SECOND LETTER TO THE REV. E. H. SEARS. 


Rev. Mr. SEARS: 

I have read with careful attention your able letter to me, printed 
in the “ Monthly Religious Magazine” for July, in reply to one which 
I had the honor of addressing to you in “The Radical ” for June ; 
and having reflected materially upon it, I beg leave to submit some 
considerations in answer. Of the personal matters, with which you 
are at first occupied, I shall say little. My misunderstandings may 
be as numerous and enormous as you say, possessing every known 
and unknowndescension. Your opinion is delivered without needless 
reserve, and I could wish it enlightened me more. But you are 
mistaken in supposing that I had presumed to speak of Kant while 
totally ignorant of him, —so ignorant as not even to know that, in 
his estimation, the “vernunft,” equally with the “ verstand,” is limited 
to the fatal circle of phenomena. And you are mistaken again in 

. thinking that I contradict myself, now coinciding with Kant, and now 
differing wholly from him, upon the same matter. It were easy to 
show that all those statements of mine, to which you refer, and which 
seem to you so opposite, inhere in one clear and consistent view. 
But I will not waste time in mere self-vindication. Think your 
charge rightly made, if you must do so. I did indeed design at first 
to clear up my metaphysical position, and prepared a statement 
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accordingly, but see that I must for the present set those pages 
aside. 

Let us now enter upon the main question between us. Your state- 
ment of position is made frankly and luminously, and opens your 
mind to me more than anything I had hitherto seen. It is my desire 
to meet you with the like openness. I hate controversy, and delight 
in conference. What more pleasant than to compare notes with one 
who not only thinks, but has some depth of nature and wealth of 
experience from which to think? 

In your estimation, the gist of the difference between us is correctly 
stated as follows : 

“Naturalism affirms truth as it comes from nature without, and 
from the soul within. Christian theism affirms truth as it comes from 
without and from within and from above.” 

Elsewhere, however, you say, “I do not forget that there is a sense 
in which the light of nature and of the soul’s native intuitions is from 
above; for all comes originally from God.” Naturalism, therefore, is 
admitted to have light from above, though not in the highest degree. 
But this light from above must needs constitute a real, even though a 
lesser, revelation ; and, of course, a revelation from and of God. In 
your Address, however, you said, on the contrary, that Naturalism is 
shut up to the alternative of Atheism on the one hand, or on the other 
of a God limited to the individual being of man, and therefore not 
above him. Your Reply admits, accordingly, precisely that which it 
was the purpose of the Address to deny and disprove. May it not 
be that some of my countless “misunderstandings ” are due to the 
fact that you occasionally misunderstood yourself? 

However, I make this point not merely to convict you of self- 
contradiction, which were a somewhat pitiful purpose, but to accept 
your later statement as more correctly representing your thought. 
There are then, in your opinion, three degrees of revelation. The 
first is made by the mediation of outward nature, the second by the 
mediation of man’s moral being, the third of the special mediation of 
Jesus. “All is originally from God,” but as to the vehicle which 
conveys it, one degree is from without, a second from within, the 
third again from without, though by a different conveyance from the 
first. In contradistinguishing the last from the others as, “from 
above,” you did so by way of emphasis simply. Its divine character 
impressed you so powerfully, that, for the time being, you overlooked 
that mediation which, with respect to the others, occupied your 
attention exclusively. Had you named the medium in all three 
cases, instead of overleaping it in one case, you would have had two 
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degrees of revelation from without, and between these two one from 
within, while all are originally from above. Your mode of statement, 
therefore, has rather rhetorical force than intellectual accuracy. 

Now naturalism, as I hold it, also recognizes three degrees of 
revelation ; and they so far correspond to yours as to show, in my 
estimation, that the difference between us is more formal than essen- 
tial, a difference rather of thought than of the data in experience from 
which thought proceeds. This difference is not unimportant, for our 
success in commending religion to thought may determine whether 
head and heart shall be at war or at one, and will measure the pros- 
perity of faith among men for a number of ages. At present there 
is an issue between the head and the heart of civilized man ; and he 
who can breed between them no hollow truce, but a cordial unity, 
will bestow upon his time and upon many ages to come a benefit be- 
yond computation. 

I assume the duty of stating with all possible precision what these 
three degrees of revelation are, which are recognized, by religious 
naturalism. Of course, it must be a mere skeleton statement, trust- 
ing much to your candor and good-will ; but the inability to do more 
than suggest my view, the inability to exclude misapprehension, shall 
not forbid me to do what I can. 

1. The Eternal Word speaks to the soul of man by the medium of 
outward nature, generating a religion which liberates him from animal 
limitation, touches him with a sense of the infinite and ineffable, and 
lifts him to the higher realms of imagination and thought. This is 
“nature-religion,” — an objectionable term, but one that may here be 
suffered to pass. Taken strictly, it does not make man moral, only 
effecting that liberation which is preliminary to morality. True, in 
any high degree it is never found without morality ; nevertheless its 
proper effect is to give man a higher foothold than that of animality 
and egoism, to set his feet on sky-floors, and bestow upon him the 
freedom of the universe. Of this religion the highest word is Univer- 
sality. It establishes man in relations of vital intimacy with the 
eternal Whole, teaching him the grand lesson that his being is not a 
mere fatal circle of self, but universal, at least in its possibility. The 
historical type of this is Brahminism. Its aspiration is toward self- 
loss, but loss only into the Ever-Living, the One and All. And this 
lesson, though not final, is a lesson for all ages, never obsolete. As 
the higher mathematics do not set aside the four simple rules of 
arithmetic, so the higher spiritual instruction which God gives to man 
does not supersede and make needless this simpler faith. Its uses 
remain, and even increase ; it is more necessary to our age than toa 
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former time. The pressure of our material civilization, the urgency 
of our multiplied wants, the absorbing interest in the special issues 
of the time, all tend powerfully to narrow man’s spirit, and may 
profitably be offset by this order of spirituality, though it be rather 
vast than exalted, and serve rather to expand than to sanctify. 

There were much to discuss in this degree of revelation, but I must 
hasten. 

2. A higher order of revelation is that which is distinctly moral — 
the revelation made by the relation of man to man. This is God 
appearing as Law, and standing between each man and his neighbor, 
making himself a party to the most private relation. But as Law he 
makes man a Subject merely, requiring obedience, and bestowing 
reward, but setting himself off against man as logical opposite. 
Consequently to the purely moral religions, as the Hebrew and the 
Chinese, the doctrine of immortality does not belong. God must 
appear in unity with man before he can bring life and immortality to 
light. Set off against him as Law against Obedience, he does not 
enfold man in his own prerogative, and give therefore his life and its 
eternity. The relation in this light is one of strict contradistinction, 
— master and servant, ruler and ruled. 

3. The highest degree of revelation remains to be described. 
This does not supersede, but complements and completes the former. 
In the lowest degree the final thought is that of the absorption, the 
loss, of the finite in the Infinite. In the second the distinction is 
maintained, but without unity, the finite being without root in or 
community with the Eternal ; it is a relation of simple subjection 
on the one side, and of pure sovereignty on the other. In the third, 
the master-thought is that of the impletion of the finite by the Infinite, 
and this in a measure that really expresses the Infinite as such, that 
is, beyond measure. Brahminism had said, “Lose thy life ;” but 
had said no more. The higher faith says, “Lose thy life, and in 
losing find it, not as an individual life alone, but as the life of God 
in and by thee.” Judaism had said, “ Offer thyself a living sacrifice 
unto Heaven ;” but a more illumined faith sees that Heaven also 
makes sacrifice — that it accepts the self-surrender of man, only to 
restore to him his being infinitely enlarged and unspeakably con- 
secrated. Hence immortality. Man feels the Eternal Life to be so 
intimate with his own, that God is defeated if he do not communicate 
his eternity. Hence forgiveness. Man feels the spheres above 
descending with love and desire upon him, enfolding his imperfection 
in their all-perfectness, yet without stain, and consuming his sin to 
make of it the brightness of divine flame. In this unity with the One 
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and Eternal he surrenders alike his evil and his good, appropriating 
neither ; giving up the former to that infinitude of Good which coun- 
terbalances all evil and is still infinite, and yielding the latter in the 
intrepid self-abondonment, which we name humility. But all which 
the earth thus adoringly gives up, the heavens with answering sacrifice 
give back, not, however, as it was received, but clothed upon with 
heavenly grace, and made immortal. 

This adoption of the finite by the Infinite, —an adoption to the 
partnership of its eternity and glory, —is, I think, the crowning fact 
which it is permitted the eye of faith to see. In the light of this, all 
imperfection, all evil, becomes infinitely abhorent in the same moment 
that man feels the burden of it removed from his shoulders: the 
absolutely Perfect assumes his imperfection and is itself imputed to 
him for righteousness. The self-feeling of the creature no longer 
remains enclosed in its own littleness, but circulates through the 
infinite Whole, lost indeed to the earth, but only to be found again 
from the heavens ; while the Eternal Good stands not apart, but flows 
with all its rivers of wealth toward the creature, to return by his 
mounting praise and prayer ; and so the divine circulation goes on, 
making the blessed unity of creature and Creator. 

A Unitarian in the most radical sense, I find the gist of Christianity 
in the doctrine of the deity of Jesus. Therein by one man, as the 
symbol of a universal truth, was laid up for future appreciation the 
faith that God becomes man to make man divine; that the creator 
assumes the limitations of the creature, at once to free the creature 
from them and to liberate his own heart in love ; that man thus 
ascends by humility, while God condescends with renewal of glory; 
that the Infinite adopts the finite, while the finite is re-created in the 
image of the Infinite. Man beholds himself as at once judged and 
justified from the throne of eternity, —rebuked and embraced, con- 
sumed in humility and restored in immortality. From the summit of 
Being comes down upon him a voice, that says, “ My good is thine to 
realize, thy evil is mine to wash away: no more swell in pride of self- 
righteousness, no more grovel in shame of self-sinfulness, but give up 
unto me all thy creaturely nature, that I may impute all myself unto 
thee in return.” This, as I deem, is “the mystery of the cross,” — 
man’s being exhaled by meek and adoring self-surrender into the 
heavens, not, however, to remain a mere exhalation, but to be restored 
with God and heaven in it— the Eternal also given away, not to be 
alienated from himself, but by the creature to come conquering home. 
In the finite the Infinite is victorious ; and in the Infinite the finite 
is glorified. 
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It is this faith that chiefly makes my peace, so far as I have peace. 
My evil and my virtue alike I cast from me, not, I hope, in indiffer- 
ence, not in forgetfulness of moral obligation, but in self-surrender 
and transcendence of individual limitation. It was well that man 
should retain both these ; it was well that he should reckon and 
balance accounts with himself strictly as an individual, so long as he 
knew not of the Eternal as his proxy, whom the one could not stain, 
nor the other elate. But mere moralism, which requires the individual 
appropriation of good and evil, and the consequent isolation of each 
man in himself, is not the highest ; and when man, by the constant 
reference of these opposites to his ego, had learned to feel them with 
the intehsity of self-regard, it was time for him to con a higher lesson 
still. Moralism was his schoolmaster to bring him to God as the 
Christ — to God as assuming humanity and pouring himself into it. 
Here he loses his particular being in Being itself, only to receive it 
as a gift ever renewed, but now in oneness with: the Giver. 

Many are stumbled at the passionate rejection of morality which 
my friend Mr. Henry James is accustomed to make. I have been 
so myself; nor can I now find my account altogether in his sweeping 
phrase. It is not morality, but moralism, which is wrong ; not right- 
eousness, but self-righteousness ; not obedience to law, but the ref- 
erence of this obedience to oneself as a property-virtue. But the 
thought that inspires his eloquent and impassioned statement is one, 
I think, that lies at the root of all that is highest in man. He only 
isin the noblest sense virtuous who renounces his virtue. He only 
does best who so confides in the divine desire of the Infinite toward 
the finite that he dares abandon himself to the Whole, and make loss 
his gain. God, not out of Christ, but in Christ, that is, in oneness 
with humanity, is a consuming fire ; but he gives us flame for fuel. 

The Thrist is a symbol of this order of truth. But it is a symbol - 
that m7 rather hides the truth than reveals it. We must get it out 
of RMMox, and place it fairly and openly in the great circulations of 
thought. Till thén there is no real, at least no highest, gospel. The 
old Unitarianism, seeing only a box and no truth, fell bravely back 
upon moralism, but could speak no word that made the heart of man 
leap, and, failing to fulfil the hope which at first went with it, began 
to sink before the crudities of evangelicalism, with its selfish salvation, 
but also with its dim intimation of a true glad tidings. So, many 
Unitarians begin to retreat’ toward the boxed-up Christism of the 
churches. But not there lies the true deliverance. Onward is the 
word. Forget Kantism, forget Comteism, forget moralism : seize the 
ancient truth, and make it new by giving it an expression in the 
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forms of modern thought and a place in the great economy of 
Nature. 

These, then, are the three degrees of revelation which I recognize. 

First, the esthetic revelation, made by the relation of outward 
nature to the soul. This serves to give man, if I may so speak, a 
universal consciousness, but at the expense of his personal being. 
Heaven does not respond to his self-surrender ; the sacrifice is all on 
one side ; he is lost, grandly indeed, but fatally. 

Secondly, the moral revelation, made through the relation of man 
toman. This gives direction and use to man’s spiritual power ; but 
he remains a servant, not yet a son, rewarded if obedient, punished if 
refractory, but in either case a servant still. 

Thirdly, the beatific revelation, whiclt brings God to man, not 
merely as above him, but as with him, and in oneness with him, 
giving of his very being to humanity, and taking its burden upon 
himself. This may be called emphatically the revelation “from 
above,” and yet there is a certain infelicity in characterizing it so. 
The very essence of it consists in its revealing God as forsaking his 
exaltation, and coming up with man from the lowly places of the 
earth—humbling himself. The humility of God!— it is a daring 
thought, but it is the thought of Christendom, or would be if Chris- 
tendom had thoughts for its words. A lower order of faith knows of 
God as above; _ it is only the highest which gives humility and self- 
abandonment in the creature a supernal example. 

Two questions now arise, which may be answered as one. Is the 
third and highest degree of revelation monopolized by Christianity, 
and is it exclusively supernatural, while the others are natural? I 
think not ; and for the following reasons : 

1. Were it so, Christianity should constitute a body of truth wholly 
- wanting to the believing experience of mankind elsewhere. But such 
is certainly not the fact. I find in it no truth, and no kind of spiritual 
activity, of which unmistakable traces do not appear in the preceding 
or collateral faith of humanity. This is to me decisive. I was myself 
accustomed to place it wholly apart until I sought to justify this 
course by finding in it definite truths and definite kinds of spiritual 
energy which are not to be discovered elsewhere. I failed utterly, 
and in honesty could but admit the necessity of rearranging my 
notions of the economy of spiritual culture in world-history. One 
must indeed see in Jesus a unique purity and simplicity of faith, an 
incomparable emphasis laid upon the highest truths, and an inspira- 
tion of the will which has in no other, to my knowledge, been con 
joined with so wonderful a sweetness of spirit. But I find in him 
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nevertheless only a superior ripeness of the same heavenly hopes and 
persuasions, the same sanctity, the same love and duty, which have 
inspired and ennobled the best in all ages. 

2. But I understand you to admit that there is no supernatural 
truth, and to assert only a supernatural schooling. For you say that 
there is no difference between us respecting man’s native abilities. 
That is, you admit that man has faculties equal to the reception and 
appreciation of all truth which he is required to believe. Now, 
nothing is clearer than that supernatural truth could be appropriated 
only by supernatural faculties. Science is possible only to the scien- 
tific intellect, and each order of truth demands, or rather presupposes, 
an order of abilities corresponding to it. Therefore, if man’s being 
is natural, all truth which he is to recognize as such must be the 
same. And you imply.as much in declaring that our difference is 
one respecting “schooling” alone. Christianity, then, would, in 
your view, be a particular mode of presenting and enforcing natural 
truth. 

But truths-the truths of Chemistry, for example — do not vary 
with the mode of teaching them. They remain the same, whatever 
be the system of instruction by which they are made known. There- 
fore, if natural religious truth lead, as you maintain, to the alternative 
of Atheism or Pantheism, the alternative is not avoided by a mode 
of schooling, which can, of course, make this truth neither more nor 
less. The Pestallozzian system of instruction may cause the truths 
of arithmetic to be more quickly seized, but it will not cause two and 
two to make more or less than four. The Christian economy may 
cause the truths of religion to be better appreciated, but it cannot 
give them a logical value which they had not before. 

But what reason is there to think Christianity exclusively super- 
natural in the way you state, that is, as a method of schooling? ‘All 
that you suggest to sustain this opinion has, in my judgment, a 
contrary bearing. You point to the vast enlightenment of conscious- 
ness which we have received from it ; and your language shines with 
even more than its wonted brilliancy when you arrive at this topic. 
Our debt to it is indeed immense, and the luminous words in which 


' You state it are grateful to me. But the fact that I personally should 


not have been able to initiate the work of Jesus, and that my mind 
would now be even more dark than it is but for the light which he 
afforded, does not at all indicate that his was a superhuman work ; 
and the analogies which you suggest would alone suffice to prove this 
negative. You refer to Newton, and profess that, while able to ap- 
Propriate his ideas, you could not have produced them originally. 
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Do you hence infer that his Principia belongs to a system of super- 
natural schooling? By the course of your argument you should do 
so. Your Sandwich Islanders were as destitute of the science of 
Newton as of the religion of Jesus. From their religious degradation 
you infer the inability of man’s nature to develope the highest order 
of spiritual truth ; but with precisely the same reason you could infer 
from their ignorance of science the need of a supernatural economy 
to promulgate this. You point to various imbruted and dehumanized 
tribes — Patagonians, Australians, and the like —and ask we what 
“man’s native abilities” have done for them. Just as much in 
religion as in literature, science, art, polity. Whither is such an 
argument leading us? Is it possible that you can esteem it valid? 
Why, according to this, I should have reasoned from the dwarfed and 
draggled shrubs of Labrador that the goodly trees of our own forests 
are reared by supernatural influence. 

It is part of the law of human growth that particular individuals 
shall have a vast and even perennial ministry toward their kind. 
Truths that for long ages have visited only by glimpses the eyes of 
man, or have even lain hidden among the mere possibilities of his 
spirit, shine out in some predestined mind, and hence go forth to be 
ever after an inalienable possession of the mind of humanity. In 
every department of truth, in every order of excellence, this is the 
case. The world waited longer for the science of Kepler and the 
music of Beethoven than for the religion of Jesus ; and for both hun- 
dreds of millions are waiting yet. Do I deny or ignore this? Does 
Naturalism embrace it less, or less account for it, than your scheme 
or any other? On the contrary, my custom is to emphasize, rather 
than slur over, the dependence of every individual on the broad 
commerce of human thought. Naturalism also acknowledges cor- 
dially the function of spiritual Founders, who gather up into them- 
selves the faith of ages, ripen it in purity, free it from gross admixture, 
and send it forth conquering and to conquer. But it does not call 
this function natural in one case and supernatural in another which 
is precisely analagous. 

And in this connection I cannot forbear to express surprise that 
you should esteem me bound to cast out of my consciousness all that 
Christianity has developed therein, unless I consent with you to pro 
nounce this supernatural. Must I write my own music, must I paint 
my own pictures, under penalty of confessing Beethoven and Handel, 
Titian and Turner, superhuman? Am I inhibited from embracing 
the ideas of Newton until I rule him out from the ranks of humanity? 
Shall I cast out from chemistry all that Lavoisier brought into it, 
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or be willing to place him in a supernatural order? Has the Ameri- 
can people no right to-be republican until it has either thrown away 
all it has derived from the English common law and the ancient 
political schooling of the Anglo-Saxon race, or else denied these a 
place in the natural economy of history ? 

That my knowledge, small though it be, is vastly greater than it 
would have been had I been left to do for myself all that the great 
thinkers and discoverers have done for me, is indeed true, and is a 
truth fitted to induce humility and gratitude. That my conscious- 
ness has been empowered and developed by the wise and holy of past 
time is indisputable, and is a fact to be meekly and thankfully re- 
membered. So Yar from wishing to forget this, I bear it gladly and 
habitually in mind. So far from desiring to withdraw from that great 
commerce of souls, that community of present and past, by which 
chiefly every spirit of man is made fruitful, I would fain enter it more 
and more, would feel the whole heart of man near my own, and by 
reverent sympathy with the entire spiritual experience of mankind 
would become myself a son of man, born not of father and mother 
alone, but from the spirit of humanity. My debt is already great: 
may each day make it greater! In this scheme of commerce one is 
tich by what he owes, and poor by want of debt. Think not it is any 
part of my ambition to dispense with history and all its unspeakable 
services. As soon would I dream of feeding my body without draw- 
ing upon the bounty of the earth. I sit at the table of humanity, and 
eat, and give God thanks. Be sure I shall heed no “ Hands off!” 
Christianity, with the rest, is my heritage ; I shall not be forbidden to 
take my share in it. And your proposal to disinherit me because I 
esteem it a gift of God made in the order of nature, can appear to my 
eyes only as one of those vagaries from which even good and able 
men are not exempt. 

3- Finally, I am able to assign the words natural and supernatural 
no meaning which corresponds with your use of them. The Super- 
natural, to my thinking, is God in himself ; the Natural is God mani- 
fested. But God in himself, God minus creative efficiency, is an idea, 
not a reality. There is no idle, uncreative, Epicurean God. “My 
father worketh hitherto.” But God appearing, whether by material 
manifestation in the world without, or by moral manifestation in the 
ideal of human relations, or by beatific ‘manifestation in the adoring 
repose of a soul that works only as with God’s hand, and lives only by 
his life, divinely lost and found, must needs appear under those con- 
ditions which render a human experience possible, that is, as nature. 
Natural and supernatural are therefore serviceable distinctions ; but 
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any notion that the Supernatural can appear é# nature, and not 
appear as nature involves, is in my judgment, .a singular confusion of 
thought. And you declare as much when you say that revelation it- 
self is phenomenal. If phenomenal, natural. Phenomenal and not 
natural — what does that mean? 

Recognizing therefore, and gratefully acknowledging, the positive 
value of Christianity, I am unable to see in it either a body of truth 
or a method of instruction differing radically from all else in the 
spiritual history of mankind ; and the analogies which you suggest to 
make it show as such have quite the contrary weight in my mind. 
Furthermore I can form no conception of the Supernatural which 
admits of its manifestation otherwise than as Nature ; nor can I dis- 
cover that you do otherwise. 

There ‘is much in your Reply, which, though worthy of notice, I 
must here pass in silence. But I will not thus pass the statement 
that you make man’s instruction at the hands of Heaven more rich 
and full, I more limited and meagre. The converse, I think, were 
true. You go as far as you can towards limiting this Divine schooling 
to one section of human history. In looking at Rome, Greece, India, 
you will see no spiritual significance, no revelation of God, to which 
you can possibly shut your eyes. You look for the worst that is to 
be seen ; you find their physiology in their pathology, their health in 
their diseases. When for a type of Roman faith you select the augur 
laughing in his sleeve over the entrails, it is as if for a type of Mosaic- 
ism you choose the Pharisee who stood in the temple and said “God, 
I thank thee that I am not as other men.” In fine, you judge of all 
other than the Hebrew and Christian religions much as Voltaire 
judged of these, applying to them a jealous and hostile criticism, and 
dwelling exclusively on their limitations. What if I judged of Chris- 
tianity by the blasphemies of “ lower law” divines? 

Pardon me for saying, that, ignorant and unenlightened as I am, I 
have long since learned to look on human history in its grand phrases 
with other eyes than these. Roman obedience, Grecian thought and 
art, the adoring mystic speculation of India, the tense moralism of 
Moses, are to me all shadowings forth of that truth which is eternal, 
—are all evidences of the Everlasting Word, and part and parcel of 
that instruction by which God would lead man up to a culture that 
corresponds to the perfect possibilities of his being. I collate them 
with Christianity as well as I can, guided by this one central assu- 
rance, that there is a unity in God’s revelation made in time, and that 
each part, if taken up and appreciated in its positive value, will illus- 
trate every other. 
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Why not have done with all jealous specialism? Why not recog- 
nize homology in religion as in science? And if we find at last, as I 
think we shall find, that Christianity is the keystone of the arch, im- 
plying and implied by all the rest, we shall no longer think of pulling 
itaway and making it a thing apart, but, looking up and beholding 
the whole majestic structure as it reaches from farthest east to re- 
motest west, and overarches all the history of man as the skies do thé 
earth, we shall see in the wholeness of God’s self-revelation an image 
of his being, and, in the unity of worship, the unity of that Spirit from 
whom it arises, and to whom it ascends, 


Davip A. Wasson. 





_ PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HERE is no evidence that the demonstrations lately made by 
the President’s party at Philadelphia have had any other 
result than to still further reveal the impossibility of finding a solution 
of our national troubles, that does not confirm, beyond all question- 
ing, the complete triumph of Northern sentiment and civilization. 
“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” Each day’s record 
presents this warning afresh. The two sections represent opposite 
ideas of social life, and antagonistic theories of government. They 
cannot work together. They mutually exclude each other.” They 
meet only in conflict. One or the other must give way. We need 
not expect peace while the Continent is swayed by two controlling 
purposes. Nothing would be gained if the country were now divided 
under independent governments ; for civilization on this continent 
cannot be kept within limits, and barbarism must fight it at every 
advance step. 

How far we are from any permanent basis of peace, the pitiful 
display of “reconciliation” at Philadelphia fairly shows. The ap- 
propriate motto for that assemblage would have been, “No quar- 
telling until after the bargain is consummated.” Each delegate was 
under pledge of “ silence.” Adroit managers imposed a strict non- 
interference with the programme which their wisdom should dictate. 
“Representatives fresh from the people” might vote in favor of it en- 
thusiastically ; and— grateful even for that degree of freedom — they 
did so. To have debated the Resloves of the Convention’s Committee, 
would very soon have exploded the disagreeable truth it was so 
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important to conceal. This each man admitted as a delegate instinc. 
tively understood. It was somewhat difficult to make Mr. Vallandig- 
ham realize that it was a political necessity of the situation ; but con- 
viction came at length, and he sat quietly in his hotel without even 
a vote. The belligerent South simply permitted itself, for the time 
being, to be muzzled. “Say nothing, but vote and applaud. We must 
manage the North so as not to arouse suspicion. Once back in your 
seats in Congress, and the power is all in your hands. It is all right, 
we assure you.” After this manner “ the finger of Providence ” wrote 
all proper instructions over the signature of “ Cowan and Doolittle.” 

The case — though it does not bear the same stamp of sincerity — 
is so plainly analogous to the old and familiar attempts to unite the two 
sections, — in which the ancient Whig and Democratic parties won so 
much poor fame, by each section agreeing to close lips and “ suppress 
agitation,”— that the country, wiser by a great amount of such expe- 
rience, will not fail to recognize the cheat. 

The North has won its right to insist upon “ a peace that will come 
to stay.” It is not through new bargains, nor through any blinking of 
the issues before the country, that so humane a peace can be reached. 
Arrangments for to-day’s convenience merely, mercifully end with 
to-day. In the heats of the same old strife renewed to-morrow, the 
solder of compromise melts and disappears. Such is the lesson our 
eighty years of national tinkering furnishes. Let us be thankful that 
it is so. Compromise is branded alike by its injustice and its failure. 
It belongs to that “drama of ancient society ” which in this country 
“ had been played out ” — fairly so — when the new contest opened in 
1861. The actors in the “old play” come upon the stage without 
fame or honor. There were no Websters, Clays or Crittendens at 
Philadelphia : but Cowans, Raymonds and Doolittles ; names which 
carry neither authority nor persuasion ; lame and impotent followers 
of men who had not the experience of thre slaveholders’ war to teach 
them better ; to whom the deep damnation of the plot had never been 
revealed. 

The Philadelphia movement has had the good effect of opening the 
eyes of Northern men to see more clearly than ever that their work 
is not yet done ; and moreover that it can never be accomplished 
by any amount of petting of rebel pride, nor by any surrender of the 
great questions of national life to the decision of an unconquered 
. Southern foe. The fine-spun “ legal argument” with which the new 
party enters the field, is so much idle talk. If it had any merit as a 
“legal argument” it would still be worthless. There is a moral 
argument which sweeps Mr. Raymond’s cobweb-law aside, and out of 
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sight. There is a sentiment of gratitude and honor which cannot be 
ignored but by an act of the grossest moral turpitude. The govern- 
ment not only “put down rebellion,” but ‘it contracted important 
obligations which no nice theory of “ State rights ” can be allowed to 
disannul. The National government owes protection to the black race 
which it has summoned out of slavery to fight its battles. Does it not? 
Is it possible that a government — whose authority two hundred thou- 
sand Northern men have died to maintain —is now placed in the 
strange predicament that it can do nothing better than turn its new 
made “ citizens” unarmed into an enemy’s country to shirk for them- 
selves ? 

The organization of a party which boldly puts forth the claim that 
the national government #s thus weak and powerléss now that the 
“war is over,” brings the country once more face to face with the 
extent and magnitude of the contest upon which it has entered. 
The danger has been all along, that, from sheer lack of opposing 
demonstrations, the real work of establishing, and settling beyond the 
opportunity for quibbling even, that status of the negro which justice 
and humanity alike were urging, would be left to go by default. But 
with the enemy in the field, defiantly calling attention to it, to fail 
would be a crime and not a blunder. It is a consideration of this 
kind which converts the butchery at New Orleans into a felicity. 
Not that there is joy over the naked fact that so many loyal blacks 
and whites were murdered by the friends of Mr. Johnson’s “ policy,” 
but that, since, under the reign and influence of this man and his 
“policy,” such scenes are known to be inevitable, and must soon or 
late occur, it is fortunate that they should occur in time for the people 
of the North to be forewarned. 

We do not hesitate to predict the triumph of the Republicans in 
the October and November elections. The new Congress will not 
probably be different in character from the present one. But it will 
have a new pledge of trust from the people, with which to enter upon 
its duties. It will have a guarantee that it may perform its whole duty, 
and not fear the result. Thus assured, it can face the issue so dis- 
tinctly presented, recalling its “half-loaf” measure now before the 
country, and procede to re-organize the State governments upon the 
basis of complete recognition of National sovereignty over all ques- 
tions involving the civil and political rights of American citizens. It 
must supplement the Civil Rights Bill with Impartial Suffrage. This 
is a first step in the direction of protecting the negro: allow him to 
protect himself. He is now a citizen. He must become a voter, 
and, by act of the general government, be protected as a voter. Ifa 
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war of races shall occur as a result, the government will be under 
oath to interfere, even to the extermination of the race that makes 
the war ; if the case demands it. The negro must be represented in 
the nation. Consistently with its own position, Congress cannot 
regard it as an open question whether the black population shou/d or 
should not be thus represented. The question has not two sides, 
It has but one. He must be represented. No Republican doubts 
this, or denies it. The black race has been legally put on a level 
with the white race in respect to their civil rights. Organizing a 
political government for the Rebel States,— which are now with- 
out any form of government that Congress will recognize as Repub- 
lican, — why does Congress discriminate with reference to suffrage, 
and leave unfranchised the four millions of blacks? Why should 
it enfranchise the white population, and prescribe that the black 
population shall not be included in settling the basis of representa. 
tion, unless the white population shall suffer the blacks to become 
voters? It is because Congress has not itself outgrown the pre- 
judice against a race on whose brow slavery has so long branded 
many marks of degradation. Had this not been so, it would as soon 
have thought of leaving unfranchised the loyal white, as the loyal 
black population. By its own profession it has nothing to do with 
the past status of the two races. Its present business was to protect 
the weak and doyal against the strong and disloyal. It was not called 
on to confirm in any degree the political infidelity of Stephen Douglas 
— whose memory Johnson and Seward go so far to honor— by un- 
wittingly continuing the assumption that “this is a white man’s 
government.” Of course Congress does not confess this heresy as a 
part of its creed. It repudiates it. But it is not difficult to show 
that the “amendment” it has sent out for the States to ratify is based 
on it. How otherwise explain the fact that its “policy” will thus 
allow Rebel States to re-organize on a white basis? Grant that it has 
done better by the negro than other white Congresses have done. 
What then? Has it vindicated the government from its complicity 
with slavery? Is it less a “white man’s government”?, When Con- 
gréss and the country ¢veat the black man precisely as they do the white 
man, the boast of Douglas will meet with its just refutation. 

We need not pause to consider the argument of “ expediency,” 
which would confess that this amendment of the constitution is not 
expected to remain as a final disposition of the case, but that “suf- 
frage” is on the programme as soon as the nation is prepared for it 
The whole question will present itself before Congress this fall anew. 
That body, supported by the people as against the President — more 
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for what it has mo¢ done, than for what it Aas done — will, it is to be 
hoped, find more wisdom and courage in the fact, and seize the op- 
portunity of trusting the people with its honest faith framed into a 
proposal of equal suffrage. The proposition it has now submitted 
does not go far enough; it does not cover the case. It does not 
assert the National Sovereignty for the proper protection of all citizens, 
but leaves a whole four million of them out in the cold, and this in 
deference to the Rebel idea of the Rights of States. It should be 
permitted to fall to the ground of its own dead weight. Let the 
people not ratify it ; but let them say to Congress, “ Though you have 
fought only half a battle with the new Rebel commander — our apos- 
tate President — we support you. But we require a better work at your 
hands. -Go back to Washington and guarantee the inalienable rights 
of all men to life and liberty, and to the privilege and dignity of being 
armed with weapons of self-defence ; in war with bayonet, in peace 
with ballot. Strike the word “wife” from every State and Na- 
tional Statute. Make this a government for Man. If you cannot do 
that, do nothing. But do not decide that you cannot, until you have 
tried and failed.” 
EDITOR. 


MISRULE. 


Wuekre sleep the gods, 
There mob-rule sways the State, 
Treason hath plots and fell debate, 
Brother doth brother darkly brand, 
Few faithful ’midst sedition’s storm do stand: 
The whole of virtue theirs, to stay the reeling land. 


A. B. ALcorrt. 
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Tue SELF-ABNEGATIONIST ; or the true King and Queen. By Henry C, 
Wricut. Boston: Bela Marsh. 1863. pp. 156. 

THE EMPIRE OF THE MOTHER OVER THE CHARACTER AND DESTINY oF 
THE Race. By Henry C. WRIGHT. Second Edition. Bela Marsh, 

4 1866. pp. 132. 

* In both of these volumes, we gladly recognize the great moral gift which 
ennobles Mr. Wright, and all that he expresses. His books are truly 
religious, in the best sense, without doctrinal and pulpit cant ; manly and 
pure, frankly addressed to the real wants of men and women, to their 
present condition, to save their bodies and their minds, to develop the 
heaven of the day that is passing, and to recommend its bliss in preference 
to the theological prospective kind, which is a reward for soundness of 
doctrine rather than for soundness of body and soul. Mr. Wright believes 
that love of God is purely practical, and that it consists in obedience to all 
the physical and moral exigencies of the universe ; that salvation is gained 
by every healthy stroke of work we do, by every moral thought and action, 
by reliance upon, and faith in our bodies and our souls. His whole system 
of Divinity is comprised in his beautiful sentence which is the motto of the 
first volume above named: “ What we do to man, we do to God.” And 
how strange it is that we should ever think it can be otherwise ; that we can 
ever love God whom we cannot see, except by loving our brother whom we 
can see? Mr. Wright brings us face to face with the God who is the 
object of our worship. Here He walks and lives with us, and solicits our 
reverence in the faces of all His children. Here He calls us to perform 
divine service, by hastening to help Him to bear the cross of all physical and 
mental imperfection, to bind His body where life wounds it, to lift His heart 
when oppression and misery overcome it, and to hail His glorious manifes- 
tation in all the aspects of our health, our chastity, our rectitude, our man- 
liness and womanliness, our preference of another to ourselves. 

“ My own soul is the only manger in which my Saviour can be born.” 
What a wise and holy sentence! It has the religious flavor of the old 
mystics, and the redemptive energy of the best and latest science of right 
living. We recognize especially, in “The Empire of the Mother,” the 
excellence of Mr. Wright’s idea of human salvation. It is simply obedience 
to the great laws which preside over conception, birth, growth and educa- 
ition. It is a return to the temperance of Nature ; that secures a hardy 
body, a well-balanced brain, an unpoisoned blood, a cleanly and well- 
nurtured soul. “The human being, or organism, is to be healed of all 
diseases, not by an external power, but by the balm and physician that are 
born with and in that organism, as essential elements of its existence.” 
“ All that can be done by any outward agency, is to remove obstacles to the 
free, natural and speedy action of the Saviour within.” “ Here is, in each 
soul, a power all-sufficient to make it just what it was designed to be, and 
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all it is capable of being, and to place it ultimately in harmonious and 
happy relations with all other souls, and with God.” “This Saviour, or 
Redeemer, or God within us, is ever saying to us— Do thyself no harm! 
And if, through ignorance or other cause, we do harm ourselves in body or 
soul, this inborn Jesus, this birth-right saviour, is ever saying to us— 
«Come unto me, take my yoke upon thee, and thou shalt find rest.” “ What 
yoke? This, and this only : Cease to do evil—learn to do well.” “The 
Gospel of Generation proposes to save the world, and establish on earth 
the reign of Justice, Freedom, and Fraternity, by having the human organism 
constructed of sound materials, and by having these healthy materials har- 
moniously put together in the pre-natal state. The Gospel of Regeneration 
proposes to accomplish the same end by ignoring Generation as a means 
of salvation, and pointing to Repentance and Reformation as the only hope 
of the world.” “It will be asked, how are those to be saved who ‘are con- 
ceived in sin, shapened in iniquity, prone to evil, and who go away from 
the birth speaking lies?’ All such must be born again. To them the 
Gospel of Regeneration is the only ‘ glad tidings of great joy.’ Repentance, 
reformation, or regeneration, is the only door by which they can enter the 
kingdom’ of heaven ; yet it had been better for them,—had saved them 
from much suffering, from bitter self-reproach, and shame and anguish, — 
had they entered the kingdom of God through the door of Generation, with 
agentle, loving, tender mother to crown them with glory at their birth, and 
to fit them out with healthy, vigorous and perfect bodies and souls, to enable 
them to meet bravely and triumphantly whatever obstacles may lie in their 
pathway of eternal life.” 

What terrible habits of our modern civilization are accused and judged 
in this faithful volume — what tricks of passion and ignorance rebuked — 
what injuries shown that we do to the temple of the body in which the Holy 
Spirit was predestined to reside! We cannot commend too much the 
mingled delicacy and frankness with which Mr. Wright treats these difficult 
subjects. And we say that his volumes are noble contributions to the new 
theology of a new America. J. W. 


RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICA. SiR S. MorTON PETO, Bart. 
M. P. for Bristol. New York: Alexander Strahan & Co. 1866. 


Sir Morton Peto has furnished his countrymen with a statement for which 
they have entire respect. He offers them a volume of Statistics. He pre- 
sents the physical resources of America, the intellectual energy of its in- 
habitants — which did not flag during all the great civil war — in the prose- 
cution of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. He discusses Railway 
Systems, the precious metals, the iron, coal, and petroleum, and paints the 
financial prospects of the States with brightest colors. The book is a 
whole broadside of facts, such as Englishmen believe in. In their estima- 
tion they are sufficient to guarantee a great future to America in defiance of 
all political embarrassments. Americans have not been slow to realize for 
themselves their advantages in this respect. The claims of a material pros- 
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perity, they sound above all other claims. The imperative demands of Trade 
they permit to set aside the less boisterous demands of national justice. 
Sir Morton’s “ Statistics ” they do not need to goad them on. His “ facts” 
are already well known here, and fully appreciated. A just pride one may 
feel in reading them, but let us not forget that we have a profounder inter- 
est in deciding how to use them. Have we Genius and Will to manage 
all these fine advantages of climate, soil, extent of territory and mineral 
wealth, in the higher service of humanity ? 

It must be confessed that the commanding presence of material interests, 
the temptations they offer, have thus far keptin abeyance what all men feel 
to be the true granduer and glory of the American promise. But any dis- 
appointment at finding Americans thus repeating the old experience of past 
civilizations and little else, is relieved by circumstances which go to re-assure 
a faith that they are also contemplating somewhat that is better. Their ab- 
sorption in Trade and Business — in the growth of a material greatness, is 
susceptible of being accounted for, without at once asserting it as the settled 
bias of American character. The newness of the country, its extent, and 
the democratic spirit which presides here, making the struggle one in which 
each individual must engage for himself, and as if it were for very life, may be 
put down as one apology. Another—one which has its illustration in 
other countries as well as in our own—is the emphasis which mankind 
everywhere in the present time seem bound to give to the fact of this world, 
its dignity and proper use: a protest it may be against the other-worldli- 
ness of the older theology. The prayer that the kingdom may “ come in 
earth as it is in heaven” is passing into faith and works. We may count 
our eager taking possession of ‘his wor/d as among the first fruits of the 
new faith. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the first explanations which 
any people are able to make of the real significance of this world, must be 
the highest or most rational. A progress in this respect is to be antici- 
pated. From being treated with contempt, of no value but as a school of 
“ probation,” we have the re-action to the extreme of making it all impor- 
tant and engrossing ; its affairs to be conducted only on a purely material 
plane, — eat, drink, show yourself and die: do this sumptuously, extrava- 
gantly, elegantly, intellectually ; and with becoming dignity! An advance 
from this material refinement may be counted on. The forces are already 
conspiring for its overthrow and abandonment, and nowhere more certainly 
than in the new world. Referring to the payment of our National debt, 
Sir Morton Peto states that, “in almost every town there is some stock- 
broker, or banker, or financial Agent who has made and published his 
calculations on the subject.” Had he been on a tour to gather “statistics” 
of the Moral and Religious resources of the country, he might have made a 
like observation in their favor. In every community the questions of Phil- 
osophy and Religion are discussed, in the majority of cases with ability, by 
farmers, lawyers, mechanics, ministers, and unprofessional men and women 
of all classes. The higher problems of life are not wholly forgotten or neg- 
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lected, though they do not by any means rank with those of politics and 
trade. Their agitation, however, has an influence in these departments. Capi- 
talis seeking more than formerly the basis of right and justice. Its security 
js the national honor. “Business” thrives on Loyalty. These are some 
of the signs that our “transition period” is carrying us on to a recognition of 
the virtues and realities of life ; that our sfecu/ative culture will at length 
yield for us a better philosophy, give a more religious character to every 
man’s work and business, a firmer faith in the sentiment of Liberty as the 
safeguard of all virtue. And all the “ Physical Resources ” of the conti- 
nent shall be brought to serve this same end. ED. 


LectuRFs ON THE STupy oF History, delivered in Oxford, 1859-61. 
By Gotpwin Situ, M.A. To which is added a Lecture delivered 
before the N. Y. Historical Society, in December, 1864, on the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. New York: Harpers. 1866. pp. 269. 


Everywhere in these pages shines the temper of a man who loves repub- 
licanism, hates sectarian zeal and ecclesiastical pride, and lifts the rights of 
the people above all forms and institutions. Mr. Smith is a true child of 
Oxford : he tells its illustrious history with enthusiasm, and lingers fondly 
over all its ‘medieval glories. Yet he welcomes every sign of a liberal and 
reforming spirit, and would be the first to help to adjust his favorite places 
of learning to the new genius of the age. 

The lecture upon “ The Foundation of the American Colonies” is full of 
careful information, and good sense. It is animated with his excellent 
feeling for the best Northern ideas of liberty. Mr. Smith is, in fact, an 
English Radical in politics and theology, and his cultivated and temperate 
style cannot conceal his tendencies. The hope of the English people rests 
with such scholars and publicists, who see clearly what the country needs, 
and who have the organizing ability to anticipate, by patient fidelity to their 
principles, all revolutionary efforts with their painful episodes and their 
doubtful gains. 

Some objections to Mr. Smith’s Lecture “On some Supposed Con- 
sequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress,” will be found in the 
Westminster Review, Oct. 1861. This volume contains a letter to the 
London Daily News, in which Mr. Smith defends himself against the criti- 
cisms of that article. But although he speaks rather sharply concerning 
some principles of the Westminster Review, it would be wrong to conclude 
that he is not an English liberal, an opponent of the Established Church, 
and a friend to all forms of a rational and humane religion. J. W. 


“THE HERALD OF HEALTH.” — We ask attention to the advertisement 
of this “ Journal of Physical Culture.” The numbers for July and August 
have tables of contents which promise on their face the discussion of most 
interesting topics with ability. These are such topics as the following : 
“National Health and Longevity ;” “ Health of Girls ;” “ Meals, Strength, 
Work ;” « Thoughts on Human Life and Progress,” and “ Tobacco,” by 
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Horace Greeley; “The Limits of Liberty in the Excise Law,” by O. B. 
Frothingham ; “ Personal Habits,” by John Pierpont; “ English Pluck,” 
by Moses Coit Tyler. We might extend our mention of the list, but these 
seem to show the general character of the essays. But quite as valuable is 
the amount of general information given each month under the heads of 
“Topics of the Month” and “ Home Treatment of Disease.” We do not 
hesitate to speak well of this publication, and to wish that it might have its 
place in every household in America, Young men and young ladies might 
find it more profitable reading than very much of that which now occupies 
their time. Parents would be greatly assisted by it. ED. 


BRANCHES OF PALM. By Mrs. J. S. Adams. Boston: Adams and Co. 

pp. 192. 

This is a handsome volume, with clear, well-printed pages, and tastefully 
bound: its appearance does credit to the publishers. And its contents 
deserve this good treatment at their hands. Under various religious and 
poetical headings, the writer has given short meditations, aphorisms, sen- 
tences, interspersed with some quite musical verses. They are all bathed 
in a pure and modest feeling: nothing strained or affected, nothing am- 
bitious, mars the gentle page. A true woman’s heart, that has apparently 
passed through much suffering unscathed, pours out its riches of humility, 
reliance upon God, and fervid hopes. Every utterance is sweet and healthy. 
There is no attempt at literary felicities ; and the reader who is hungry 
after the fine and thrilling style which the deluge of modern novels floods us 
with, will call this volume very vapid. But we admire the serene, patient, 
loving and aspiring spirit of the writer. J. W. 





NOTES. 


During the past year we have received many favors in the shape of correspond- 
ence, and articles, some of which we have not been able to give the attention which 
their reception prompted. It has been a pleasure to receive them. We hope and 
look for a continuance of the same manifestations of interest. But friends should 
not feel displeased if they are apparently neglected. All they send us is most 
welcome, and we take this method of thanking them. That we have not used all 
the articles we have received should not in the least discourage the writers of them. 
We may err grievously in not doing so, and do not pretend to the contrary. Yet 
we claim to test each article with an impartial judgment, and that we are interested 
in obtaining contributions from all quarters. 

When it is requested, articles we do not use are returned. We may retain some 
a considerable length of time before printing, in which case we beg the indulgence 
of their authors. 

We have received a second reply to James Freeman Clarke from Samuel Johnson, 


which should have been printed in the last issue. We are compelled to delay it 
until October. 





